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With one of its graduates in the 
White House and key men from the 
university called on for top roles in 
the Administration, Harvard is more 
than ever in the news. It has become 
a national institution. What are its 
activities, its policies, its aims? 

This book is a report -' :i ;,- > 
University as it e\*I^i , . J > , K ruSc 
that it plays in the nation's affairs 
and the way it is meeting the chal- 
lenges of our society. The postwar era 
is one of rapid change and discovery 
dramatized by an explosion of knowl- 
edge, as well as an explosion of popu- 
lation. It is the world of the expert, 
and we look to the universities to 
supply the experts and the research 
basic to survival. 

Harvard, though not our largest 
university, is a leader. Its make-up is 
vastly different from what it was as 
recently as 1940. Its reach is to the 
far corners of the world, and it sup- 
plies much of the thinking upon 
which national policy is based. This 
thinking is done in the many re- 
search "centers" established in re- 
cent years by an administration of 
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Author's Note 



THIS book is a reporter's, an outsider's, look at Harvard. 
It is an attempt to describe, to get the feel of, a key and 
complex institution. It is an attempt to say what it is that 
makes Harvard important today. It is not a comprehensive 
survey of Harvard, for that would take many volumes. It is 
an examination of what I found to be the most interesting 
aspects of a very diverse institution. 

The book was made possible only because some hundreds 
of Harvard people gave generously of their time and knowl- 
edge. Of these, I am particularly grateful to William 
Bentinck-Smith and William Moss Pinkerton. 

I am indebted to Miss Lucie Adam, now of the staff of 
Fortune, who did much of the reporting and writing on two 
chapters, "The Frontiers of Matter" and "The Frontiers of 
Life." 

PETER FRENCH 

New York 
January, 1962 
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A WORLD OF CHANGE 



THESE are the most exciting of times. 

Never before has the world seen so many great changes 
come so rapidly on so many different fronts. Never have so 
many people in nations great and small been joined in a revo- 
lution of rising expectations and perhaps never have so many 
people known such sweeping anxieties. 

The historians of a hundred or a thousand years from now 
are going to look back on the middle years of the twentieth 
century with wonder. How did it feel, they will ask, to live in 
a period when a whole series of evolutions and revolutions 
were running concurrently, making over the lives of all the 
three billion people then alive? 

By then the students of history will be able to resolve many 
of what now seem to be great paradoxes: 

The world had never seemed more unitedwith one hun- 
dred nations joined in the United Nations and with rapid 
advances of technology bringing sweeping advances in living 
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standards, education, and communication to all corners of the 
world. And never had the world seemed more ominously 
divided into two great camps the communist and the free- 
each armed with nuclear weapons that could make the planet 
uninhabitable. 

The world had never advanced its knowledge so rapidly. 
By one thoughtful estimate, the scholars were doubling the 
world's stock of knowledge each decade. But the estimates did 
not really convey the meaning of what was happening. That 
was summed up in the phrase "the explosion of knowledge." 
At the same time problems seemed to multiply at the same 
pace. The advance of knowledge was set against the "popula- 
tion explosion* 'and all the enormous demands on existing 
resources that came with it. 

The historians of the future will certainly take some of 
the turning points of these years in the middle i goo's as major 
turning points in history. 

That day in the spring of 1961, April 12, when a 
Russian, Yuri Gagarin, became the first man to orbit the 
earth in a space vehicle. After hundreds of years in which 
the great explorers had come from the Western world Ma- 
gellan, Columbus, Peary the honor shifted to the East. 

The years after World War II when the advanced 
nations began a broad and consistent effort, which soon 
reached a scale of many billions of dollars a year, to help the 
underdeveloped nations. The pattern was set by General 
George C. Marshall, the Secretary of State, in a speech at 
Harvard, June 5, 1947. 

9 9 9 The dawn, July 16, 1945, when the first atomic bomb 
was exploded at Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

At the same time the very warp and woof of society was 
changing in so many directions that most Americans felt like 
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the King of Slam in Rodgers and Hammerstein's musical, The 
King and I: "It's a puzzlement" 

Within the lifetime of one man the United States had 
shifted from a predominantly rural and agricultural country 
to an urban society and then, in the postwar years, had gone 
suburban. The process of giving Negroes equal rights and 
opportunities, begun in the Civil War a hundred years before, 
moved ahead under a 1955 Supreme Court ruling that racial 
segregation in public schools must be ended with "all de- 
liberate speed." 

The pace of technological advance quickened almost be- 
yond understanding. A host of new products transistors, ti- 
tanium, power steering and power brakes for automobiles, 
antibiotics, television sets, polyethylene, styrene plastics and 
vitamins, helicopters, synthetic rubbers and synthetic deter- 
gents, air conditioners, tape recorders, computers, air travel- 
made over many aspects of life. Productivity in agriculture 
advanced so rapidly that, even though farmers by the million 
left the land, surpluses piled up to $10 billion within a few 
years. Productivity in industry advanced so rapidly that a 
whole host of devices unemployment compensation, supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation, compulsory retire- 
ment, laws calling for full train crews, subsidies for steamships 
and other industries flowered as never before. No one has 
ever made thoughtful estimates, but it is quite possible that 
if all companies in all areas of the economy made full use of 
the known technology going to automatic assembly devices, 
for example the United States would be able to turn ten 
million or more workers to new purposes. 

The rush of advance in science was as great, and perhaps 
greater. "I could spend my full time merely keeping up on 
the advances in my field" became a common saying among 
scientists. The flood of new information in even one field, 
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such as biophysics, became so great that the only hope of 
translating it and making it rapidly and widely available lay 
in the electronic computer. 

Change seemed to come slowest in the social field. It took 
the British people a thousand years to develop the parliament, 
rule by a debating club. They succeeded in transplanting it 
to the English-speaking nations, but their neighbors on the 
Continent, the French and Spanish, have never made it work. 
Even so, the great experiment went forward in the United 
Nations. Colonialism went down the drain in country after 
country. Dozens of new nations emerged in Africa and Asia. 
They seemed almost fiercely nationalistic, setting up their 
own governments and throwing out the European adminis- 
trators who had run the country, even though, as in the 
Congo and Libya, they might not have more than a few 
dozen people with college educations who could do the job 
of administering the intricate apparatus. One of their first 
moves, in almost every case, though, was to take their place in 
the United Nations. 

Even in the slow-changing areas change came at a pace 
the world had never seen before. The jet plane shrank the 
world, and John Foster Dulles, in his years as secretary of 
state, traveled hundreds of thousands of miles. Lawyers with 
nice, comfortable corporation practices suddenly found that 
they had to learn Japanese and the whole code of Japanese 
commercial law. Graduate students, who ten years before 
would have settled down in a library to do their work, now 
got a foundation grant and moved themselves and their fam- 
ilies to Indian or Indonesian villages for two years of working 
and living with their subject. 

This is not the first time men have felt that the world 
travels too fast for them. Charles Dickens perhaps expressed 
the feeling best in the opening of A Tale of Two Cities: 
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"It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the 
age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch 
of belief, it was the age of incredulity, it was the season of 
Light, it was the season of darkness, it was the spring of hope, 
it was the winter of despair." 

This was of the time when the French Revolution was be- 
coming the Reign of Terrorand when the United States had 
ratified its Constitution and inaugurated George Washington 
as president. In the Pacific an English naval ship was on a 
research mission and Fletcher Christian was soon to rise in 
mutiny against Captain William Bligh, 

It is as easy to draw the contrasts today. We may have the 
spring of hope in putting the first man into space. And we do 
have the winter of despairHitler's final solution for four 
million or more Jews was at least as great a catastrophe for 
thinking men as was the Reign of Terror. 

But never have ideas and events come with the speed that 
they are coming now. It was fairly easy for the historians to 
put labels on periods of the past the Bronze Age, the Golden 
Age of Greece, the Augustan Age in Rome, the Elizabethan 
Age. 

Today, though, with the world moving on an accelerating 
curve of development, labels will not stay put. The Golden 
Twenties were forgotten in the Great Depression. The Great 
War was a convulsion that soon passed into the drawn-out 
Cold War. The Age of the Auto became the Age of the Air- 
plane. The Age of Radio was eclipsed by television, when 
millions of families put in more time watching the green 
screen than they did in gainful employment. The Age of the 
Atom became the Age of Space. And sociologists talked of the 
Age of Anxiety. Historians may call it the Age of Technology, 
the Second Industrial Revolution, or an even grander name. 
Perhaps the most hopeful aspect of the world is that the 
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nations have avoided war with atomic weapons. Wars and 
incidents that might have led to warKorea, Suez, Lebanon, 
the Congo, even Cuba have been limited, held short of the 
point where they might have provoked use of the big bombs. 

Other great events may finally characterize the times. In 
about forty years the Soviet Union has transformed itself. 
It has changed from one of the most backward of great nations 
to become second to the United States in economic power, 
the rival for world political leadership, and first in the race 
into space. Similarly, the Communists since World War II 
have started China, the ancient sleeping giant among nations, 
on a new road which may have profound effects on the world. 

Or this may be the age when the world begins to become 
one world. By the late 1950*8 American companies were in- 
vesting $4 billion a year overseas, largely in setting up their 
own plants and facilities. This was not a reach for oil and 
minerals in the ground nor the purchasing of foreign securi- 
ties. It was a search for growth in growing economies prob- 
ably the true internationalizing of American business. At the 
same time British and European countries were reaching 
outward. More and more nations were grouping into trading 
communities, like the Common Market in Europe. Barriers 
to trade were being ground down. 

At the same time the fast-growing scientific effort around 
the world was hurdling all the old barriers. The race to 
develop the atom, to understand space, to conquer disease, 
to research the causes of cancer none of these could be con- 
tained within tariff walls. 

If science and commerce provided the warp, the lengthwise 
threads in the loom of society, the problems people held in 
common provided the woof. Slowly the world-wide fabric was 
being woven. The Great Depression demonstrated for all time 
that economic problems enmesh all the nations. By the sixties, 
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the Western countries were mounting an immense effort- 
through the United Nations, the World Bank, Point Four, 
the Peace Corps, private investment, and foundation-financed 
research to grapple with the problems of rising populations 
and age-old poverty. 

In all this there had perhaps never been a time when an 
individual felt so small. 

More and more the work of the world was done by great 
institutions. When John Fitzgerald Kennedy became presi- 
dent in 1961, the United States government was running a 
budget of more than $80 billion a year and was clearly 
headed for the $100 billion level. In all, governments at all 
levels, federal, state, and local, accounted for more than one 
quarter of the national product. General Motors and Ameri- 
can Telephone each did an annual business of more than 
$10 billion. The Ford Foundation, the largest of the rapidly 
growing number of private foundations, started life in the 
middle 1950*8 with resources greater than the gold and dollar 
reserves of the British Empire. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes had seen the institution 
as but the lengthened shadow of a man. By the middle of 
the century the institution had become such a dominating 
part of life that for many persons the central preoccupation 
of existence had become the maintaining of their own identi- 
ties. In the 1920*5 George Horace Lorimer was as well known 
as editor of the Saturday Evening Post as was the magazine 
itself. In the same way Nicholas Murray Butler was a national 
figure, and it may be that more people would have recognized 
his name than would have known that he was president of 
Columbia University. In the years after World War II, how- 
ever, the individuals were clearly overshadowed by the insti- 
tutions. No one ever made a survey to test the matter, but 
almost certainly only a tiny fraction of the readers of the great 
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national magazinesthe Post, Life, Look., Time, and many 
others would have been able to name the editors of their 
favorite publications or the presidents of many major uni- 
versities. 

Perhaps the measure of the change in the individual's 
relationship to his world is best epitomized in the words of 
Dr. Clemens E. Benda, a psychiatrist on the staff of Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. In contrasting the difference in psychi- 
atry in Freud's day and in today's highly organized society, 
he said: 

" Anxiety about sex has almost disappeared from the gamut 
of guilt feelings. Sexual relations are about the only safe haven 
in this uncertain world." 

The very press of the world's business brought home by 
rapid development of radio, television, and printing made 
an individual feel that he was struggling to avoid submer- 
gence. "How do you find time to read?" has long been a 
common complaint. By 1960 even the specialist in a narrow 
field African affairs or microbiology had to stretch his work- 
ing day long into the evening if he wanted to feel himself 
well informed. The shrinking of the world through better 
communications shrank the individual too. With each passing 
day he was more and more aware that we are, each of us, 
responsible to all others. 

The pace of change created its own countercurrents. Per- 
haps one of the least noticed but most far-reaching was the 
demand created for brains, for intellectual achievement, for 
experts. It was a broad effect through the advanced societies. 
In the United States, in the late 1950'$, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that for the first time the number of white- 
collar workers passed the number of blue-collar. Factories 
that had had one engineer for each twenty or forty workers 
found that they needed an engineer for each three or four. 
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In areas where work was sophisticated in building missiles, 
in research staffs, in design offices the number of highly edu- 
cated specialists might match that o all other employees. 
In the recession of 1960 the possibility of "structural unem- 
ployment" became clear the possibility that millions of un- 
skilled and uneducated workers might be permanently 
displaced from the work force. 

Perhaps the best single example of this change was con- 
tained in estimates of the costs of space exploration. At the 
time the United States sent its first astronaut into space, 
Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration estimated that the cost of putting 
a man on the moon would be $40 billionroughly $200 for 
each man, woman, and child in the country. There was no 
way of making a precise breakdown of that figure. But the 
amount of hardware involved would be relatively small. 
Much of the $40 billion would go for brainpower. 

One other measure of the demand for brainpower the 
number of students in college was expected roughly to double 
between 1960 and 1970. 

Change. Change. Change. The panorama is limitless. It 
cannot be measured. The sweep of the "revolution of rising 
expectations" among people in the underdeveloped countries 
and the "explosion of knowledge" in the developed areas sim- 
ply cannot be plotted. 

The possibilities were seen this way by historian Arnold 
Toynbee: 

"This swift succession of catastrophic events on a steeply 
mounting gradient inevitably inspires a dark doubt about our 
future, and this doubt threatens to undermine our faith and 
hope at a critical eleventh hour which calls for the utmost 
exertion of saving spiritual faculties. Here is a challenge 
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which we cannot evade, and our destiny depends on our 
response." 

Against the background of a universe of change even Toyn- 
bee's challenge becomes a matter of individual response 
and the possible responses are many. For the sweep of change 
gave each individual more freedom, more opportunity for 
choice, a greater variety of challenges than ever before. Even 
in the bleak view of the world as a set of forces and institutions 
beyond the influence of any one individual, the pace of change 
in the rise of new ideas and new industries, the growing 
number of interstices within and between large organizations, 
the freedom to choose one's own way of life in a large commu- 
nitymeant that each individual had an almost bewildering 
variety of choices to make. 

Perhaps nowhere do these forces of change and challenge 
come to focus more sharply than in an American university. 

And perhaps no institution, other than the federal govern- 
ment itself, is more involved in this world of change than is 
the university. 

The university is in itself an engine of change much of 
the new knowledge that is summed up in the phrase "the 
explosion of knowledge" originates in universities. 

And the university is a focal point for the changes in popu- 
lation, in social ideas, in technology. It is worked on by 
change at least as much as it creates change. Since World 
War II, when the universities were called on to supply the 
people to develop radar and the atomic bomb and to plan 
national mobilization, the universities have undergone sweep- 
ing changes. 

The universities are still changing rapidly. The univer- 
sities and government are inevitably wedded neither could 
do its work without the other. In 1960 the federal govern- 
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ment, through a maze of laws and agencies and programs, was 
tunneling several billion dollars a year into the universities. 

The great foundationsFord, Rockefeller, and many others 
also are wedded to the universities. In fact, the three gov- 
ernment, foundations, and universities seem to be forming 
a new community of scholars, a common body of experts, and 
an interlocking set of resources. This is something new on the 
American scene. The relationship is not simple it is not 
merely that a professor puts up an idea, the foundation some 
money, and the government more money. It is a much broader 
joining of experts and resources to tackle problems running 
through the society. 

In all this, Harvard University is a leader with a unique 
position. It is the oldest and richest of American universities, 
and one of the biggest, though not at all the biggest. These 
things are important in making Harvard what it is. They 
are important foundations for leadership. But they do not 
in themselves create leadership. This, as it must be, centers 
on able people and on a tradition of excellence, a determina- 
tion to set the lead. These qualities, and others, all go into 
making Harvard the university that more than any other is 
looked to to set the pace, to establish the standard, to be the 
model. 

Harvard's influence is far-reaching but often hard to see. 
Harvard does set its stamp on many aspects of American life 
and notably on the world of education. But its influence goes 
far beyond. Harvard men, consulting for government, will 
have some hand in shaping policy on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Harvard scientists, directly and in- 
directly, will have some part in developing oral contraceptives 
and methods of eliminating caries. 

But in the vast panorama of the United States and the 
world in these years the influence of even an outstanding 
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institution is difficult to trace. It is part of the warp and woof 
of the whole, and often an unseen part because Harvard's 
role was the contribution of an idea or the training of a man 
that will not appear on the surface of the fabric. 

"You can't pick up one vertical thread in this fabric and 
say that that is Harvard/' as one official of the Ford Founda- 
tion put it. No university can be thought of any more as 
simply a cloistered community of scholars. Universities are 
complex institutions in a complex society, and institutions 
with a very long reach. 

This book will be an attempt to explore the long reach of 
Harvard. 



VIEW FROM THE SOUTH 



THE approach is from the south, along the river drive from 
Boston. 

Cambridge from the south side of the Charles. Gay and 
golden and green on a sunny fall day. The sweep of the river, 
the one unchanging bit of nature's work. The ease of lawns, 
the unease of cars whooshing along the parkways on both 
sides of the river. High spires, white and jeweled with color, 
on three of the old Harvard houses Dunster, Lowell, Eliot. 
Thrust of the new high towers of Leverett and the bulk of 
Holyoke, modern as anything in Mexico City and already 
settling into place among the Georgian brick of the older 
houses. Shells and sculls on the river, water bugs in the fading 
light. A boathouse of Victorian grandeur, fading in time. 

A man needs time to see it, time to feel it in dark and in 
mist, time to feel the settling peace of one of the most pleasant 
areas about Harvard. 

13 
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Cambridge from the sidewalk in Harvard Square. All the 
noise of the gasoline age, walkers by the hundred. Harvard 
turns a Georgian back and white-trimmed windows on the 
Square. M.T.A. Rapid Transit. Eight Minutes to Park Street. 
Eight minutes to Boston and the State House, Jake Wirth's 
special dark beer, Durgin-Park's lobster and Indian pudding. 
Buses, taxis, English sports cars, Italian scooters traffic that 
threatens to overwhelm the senses. This is one of the busiest 
intersections in America. 

A place of contrasts. The high buildings, of red brick and 
1890 stuffiness, relics of a sleepy day. The quiet efficient facades 
of the banks and the Harvard Coop. A liquor store on the 
busiest corner, sentry boxes for the police that might have 
been left over from a harbor fortification of President Me- 
Kinley's day. Camera stores, everything at a discount. Sport- 
ing goods, clothing with Austrian sweaters and English shoes. 
Bookstores, a dozen honest bookstores that tempt any book- 
lover. Titles in English, German, French, Greek. Prints from 
Picasso to Gibson girls on the soft rivers of an old dream. 
A university row, with touches of Oxford High Street and 
Princeton's Nassau Street. The Porcellian Club, with a mirror 
mounted outside the window so the boys can see who is 
coming along the street. Rooms and rites sacred to members, 
so that no stranger ever sees them in the almost forgotten 
fraternity tradition. 

The Square spreads through a dozen winding streets, short 
and narrow. Mt. Auburn Street, a block to the south. The 
Lampoon building, once elegant, still flying the golden ibis. 
This is the area of the clubs the A.D., Spee, Fly (which was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's), the Iroquois, Phoenix, Fox. D.U., 
Delphic. They're for upperclassmen, eating clubs now. They're 
relics of the past, still hanging on. The Signet Society's house, 
its walls hung with memorabilia of members who made their 
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names in the literary world Frederick Lewis Allen, Robert 
Sherwood, T. S. Eliot, and many more. The house contains 
the rose given Eliot when he joined the Signet, preserved in 
its fragile color under glass. A step to the Hasty Pudding's 
building, with its pool tables, the only remaining poolroom 
in Cambridge. Its theater is hung with the covers of the pro- 
grams from dozens of shows. 

Towering above them all, the new university health service 
building, exciting in concrete with lines of louvers and 
screens on its facade, little outthrusting areas, small blocks 
of bright color. A line of trees that will join the green of the 
Yard to the green of the lawns of the houses two blocks away. 

Take a little detour to learn about this. A hospital with 
fifty beds, and thirty full-time and seventy part-time doctors, 
including seven psychiatrists, so that one is always available 
if someone needs him. All the resources of a good community 
hospital, the program paid for by students and faculty through 
an insurance program. Clinics that serve twenty thousand 
people who make one hundred thousand visits a year. About 
one thousand make an average of six visits each to a psychia- 
trist. "We're quite sure," says Dr. Dana Farnsworth, "that the 
mental health of Harvard people is as good as that of other 
college groups and at least as good as that of the general 
population. After all, these are young people working hard 
and they should be in good shape." A Harvardian accent on 
research at the center. "We want to study successful students, 
find out how they cope." Not the problems of problem chil- 
dren, the common focus of research. 

Walk a bit to the south. The houses. Harvard's super- 
dormitories. President Abbott Lawrence Lowell's great ex- 
periment in restoring a small college atmosphere to a large 
school. Seven were built in the early iggo's; the eighth, 
Quincy, has been in service only since 1960. Its cost was 
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roughly $12,000 per student about what the first seven cost 
when construction costs were low and a figure made possible 
only by ingenious design. Each house has a master, a faculty 
man of some distinction, and tutors who live in. Each has 
facilitieslibraries, dining roomsthat would be envied in 
the dormitories of most colleges. Each house has its own ath- 
letic teams when Harvard plays Yale at Thanksgiving time, 
there are not one but about a dozen teams that make the trip. 
Each has its own character, although differences between 
houses are small. Each houses about 350 boys, enough to make 
a collegiate community in itself. This was a great experiment 
in college living Edward Harkness's original gift of $12 mil- 
lion by no means covered the total cost of the houses. It has 
probably not worked out completely as President Lowell 
hoped it would. Matters of education, by and large, are firmly 
rooted in the Yard; are not really directed in the houses. 
The living is not as gracious as it was in Lowell's day; the 
houses are more crowded, the dining-room food institutional. 
Students find that their quarters provide more of the privacy 
of a New York apartment than the close community life that 
Lowell might have hoped for. But there is no doubt that the 
experiment is a success. Harvard would like to have more 
houses. The atmosphere, as anyone can feel walking through 
the quadrangles or dropping in at rooms, is gracious. Students, 
time after time, cite conversation in the dining rooms as one 
of the great experiences of Harvard. 

Walk again toward Harvard Square. Red-brick sidewalks. 
Here and there a house that dates from colonial times. Brattle 
Street, stretching out north and west. At first, all the bustle 
of subway America. The Brattle Theater, old but loved by 
Cambridge. Below it a coffee shop of the Greenwich Village 
patent, a gallery for modern paintings, a civilized little bar. 
Odd amalgam of shops with modern design and high-fidelity 
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sets and old colonial buildings. The Window Shop, an odd 
combination of shiny gift shop and old-inn restaurant, all on 
the site where Longfellow found his smith. Then spacious 
old houses a street that says of itself: only in Cambridge. 

The people. At first glance the students are homogenized, 
upper middle-class American. Many of them would be at 
home in Princeton or Oxford. But then you look again, a boy 
unmistakably from the Bronx. Alumni with the Boston look, 
going to the footfall game. A sari there, and the Cossack hat 
of a Middle Easterner. An athlete in chinos, whose ancestors 
were certainly Scots. Girls with fresh cheeks and what may be 
a deceptive innocence in their eyes. "It's just like always," says 
an alumnus twenty years out as he heads for the stadium, "the 
girls are lovely and the teams don't win." An Indian with 
what is probably a Radcliffe girl. Beatniks not many. Boy in 
a Harris tweed coat and blue jeans "Chances are he's just 
had lunch in one of the house dining halls, where ties ^re 
required," says a student. But you get the feeling that clothes 
are not important at Harvard. More and more students and 
professors are indistinguishable from the types who work in 
business offices. 

The Yard. Walled off from the world by brick and iron. 
Wadsworth House, built in 1726 and shelter over the years 
to George Washington, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Light Horse 
Harry Lee, nine presidents of Harvard, the Lord knows only 
how many students. Now home to alumni officers and to 
David McCord, the poet of Harvard. 

Walk out into the open and pause. This is the Old Yard, 
where the good folk of Cambridge once grazed cows. Massa- 
chusetts Hall, oldest and perhaps most elegant of all Harvard 
buildings, on one side. University, screened by trees, on the 
other. It was designed by Bulfinch, and carries its distinction 
with ease. 
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Here you've stepped back into the past. People walking. 
No cars, no scooters, no noise. Girls, young mothers pushing 
prams. Radcliffe girls cutting across with their bikes.fSut 
Cotton Mather walked here, you think of it. 

The New Yard. Memorial Church to the north, another 
of those elegant spires by which Harvard architects sought 
grace. On the other side, the massive bulk of Widener. Far 
and away the largest of university libraries. "Destroy every- 
thing else that Harvard has/' someone once said, "and you'd 
still have a university with that library." But Widener is only 
one in a system of ninety libraries, some of them, like the 
Law School, Medical School, and Business School libraries, 
the greatest collections in their fields. Altogether 6.5 million 
books. Says Paul H. Buck, who retired from provost to be- 
come librarian, "We want this to be the most open of any of 
the great libraries, the most accessible to a scholar." In short- 
any serious worker can get into the stacks and search the 
collections for himself. 

Stay a moment on the steps. This is Harvard's crossroads. 
Here a Radcliffe girl pauses in her black leotard and scarlet 
sweater to feed a squirrel. Here, in the spring, there may be 
an impromptu concert. Here is where Commencement will 
be held. Here the university builders worked to create that 
atmosphere which says this is Harvard. Here the massive 
opulence of Memorial Church blends with the workaday 
brick of Sever Hall and the green bookbags of the passers-by. 
Here bespeak ancient wealth and open freedom, the unchang- 
ing rhythms of time and the seasons. 

A few steps away, around the corner of Widener, sitting 
like a tugboat tied alongside an ocean liner, is a small and 
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handsome building Houghton Library. Across from it is 
Lament, a reading library, a ioo,ooo-volume library where 
male undergraduates read for their courses. 

With luck, you may meet William A. Jackson, the direc- 
tor of Hough ton. He may show you a couple of projects 
a display of one hundred books, all first editions, all books 
produced when the authors were no more than twenty-one. 
Here are the first works of Goethe, Coleridge, John Buchan, 
James Gould Cozzens, Disraeli, Hamilton, and dozens of 
others, a few running back to the early 1 500*3. And all the 
books were taken from Houghton's shelves. This little build- 
ing, so handsomely unassuming, houses America's largest col- 
lection of rare books and manuscripts. To it come scholars, 
biographers, historians from all over the world, several thou- 
sand in one month. 

A little group of researchers under Jackson's direction is 
overhauling the standard bibliography of all works published 
in England before 1640, the great period of the language. 
To the 26,000 entries in the original they have added 14,000. 

Polished mahogany, the fine leathers o bindings three hun- 
dred years old. A visitor finds his hands itching. But go below. 
There air-conditioned, practically dirt-free catacombs stretch 
out under the quadrangle itself and under Lamont In this 
vast subterranean area are steel shelves that contain books, 
manuscripts, broadsides, letters of the great The shelves 
stretch as far as the eye can see. Keats eleven copies of the 
first edition of his first book, two thirds of all his handwritten 
material that survives. A section of shelves with all the first 
printings of Holrnes's books, another with Howells's own 
books and those from his library. The 175 journals in which 
Emerson recorded his thoughts day by day. Luther's works. 
Jackson, tall and precise in manner, knows the books in 
hundreds of collections, carries in his mind the names and 
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descriptions of thousands of books that Harvard needs to fill 
out its collections. The sheer wealth, beyond counting, over- 
whelms a visitor as the Spaniards were overwhelmed when 
they finally saw the accumulated gold of the Incas. 

Widener's steps again. A youngster passes carrying a green 
bag, wearing corduroy jacket and trousers and open-toed 
leather sandals. You wonder if he suspects the wealth that 
is stored ten feet below the path he walks. But, then, wherever 
you turn about Harvard you find little worlds that fill a visitor 
with wonder. 

Off to the north, in the jumble of graduate schools, an area 
bigger than the yard. The Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration in Littauer. The School of Education in crumbling 
Lawrence. The massive spread of Langdell, the Law School. 
A quadrangle of museums Peabody, Agassiz, and Compara- 
tive Zoology each a mecca for specialists. One display, the 
glass flowers, draws two hundred thousand visitors a year. The 
Electron Accelerator, the Harvard Herbarium, the anechoic 

chamber, one place where a man can find absolute silence 

Farther off, Radcliffe, the Astronomical Observatory. . . . Har- 
vard has 142 acres in Cambridge, hundreds of buildings and 
more going up all the time. Something like 195 million in 
construction is under way or on designing boards. A new 
visual arts center by Le Corbusier, plans for others. The new 
ones will be ten-, fifteen-, and twenty-story buildings, for space 
is short. In the next ten or twenty years the university will 
ring Harvard Square with them. And there is much more, 
the Business School and a sprawling athletic plant to the 
south, in Boston. The great quadrangle of the Medical School 
a few miles farther on. Harvard Forest upstate. The Blue Hill 
meteorological observatory. Two centers in Dumbarton Oaks 
outside of Washington. Bernhard Berenson's villa in Italy. 
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Harvard is rich beyond dispute. In the middle of 1961, its 
securities alone were valued at $717 million. That figure had 
climbed almost $100 million in the year, partly from gifts 
but largely from appreciation in the market. This is the 
accountant's conception, a fiction in a sense, for Harvard 
could never sell all those securities. But they do provide 
income roughly $18 million of the university's total income 
of $83 million. And the figure does provide a measure of the 
university's resources. Great as that endowment is, though, 
it would not sustain the university long. Current gifts are 
almost as important a source of incomeabout $14 million. 
And the federal government is much more important it pro- 
vided almost $22 million in contracts and grants. 

Walk on a bit. Outside of the Yard. There are other won- 
dersthe Loeb drama center, perhaps the best-equipped 
theater in the East, one so new that students hesitate to use it. 
But the old holds its lures . . . Memorial Hall, built after the 
Civil War as the Commons for the entire university, long 
since outgrown and now used for examinations. A great 
medieval barn of a building, with Sanders Theater, Eliza- 
bethan and inept, tucked against one end. 

And below it, in a warren of rooms, the workplace of a 
Nobel Prize winner, the last place one would look. And the 
award surprised the imperturbable Harvard, for only a hand- 
ful of Harvard people knew the winner. Smith Stevens, direc- 
tor of the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, tells how he and 
Hallowell Davis were planning a book on hearing twenty-five 
years ago. They discovered that many of its pages would go to 
reporting experiments being done in a far-off laboratory. 
They decided one of them should go there and look up the 
experimenter a man named Georg von Bekesy working in 
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the laboratories of the Hungarian telephone system. That was 
193*7 and Harvard's first contact with a man who was to come 
to the university after World War II, who was to be known 
as the man who knew more about the ear than anyone else, 
and who was to win the Nobel Prize in 1961 for work he had 
done thirty years earlier. 

The story says much about Harvard. It has had the winners 
of eight Nobel prizes. Harvard is so large that they may not 
have been known to more than a few close associates in the 
university itself. But they were drawn to the universityand 
from some obscure corners of the world. 

The story, too, shows something of the enormous range of 
the Harvard faculty. Some work, like von Bk&y, as lonely 
experimenters. Some work in teams on huge machines, com- 
puters and cyclotrons. Some inhabit nooks in the stacks of 
Widener, seeming hesitant to creep out. Some work like 
executives, scheduling their time for weeks ahead, spending 
a quarter of their days in travel, maintaining two or three 
offices, one of which may well be in Washington. These men 
write their books, as do many other Americans, in their own 
studies at home on nights and weekends. If Harvard is a 
homogenizer, it is hard to see how it puts a brand on these 
people. They do, however, share some characteristics above 
all, they are articulate and they care about their work and 
about Harvard. 

In the end, of course, Harvard is people. It is a community 
of about twenty thousand. Its alumni number more than one 
hundred twenty thousand. One way to get some impression 
of the range of these people is to look at one page in the 
Alumni Bulletin, which is published seventeen times a year. 
That page will list about thirty-five books produced by Har- 
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vard people. A sampling of titles from the October 14, 1961, 
issue: How to Know the American Marine Shells, by R. 
Tucker Abbott; Essential Pathology, by Roger D. Baker; 
Leonard Bernstein, a biography by John Briggs; The United 
Nations: Constitutional Developments, Growth, and Possibil- 
ities, by Benjamin V. Cohen; The Beginnings of English 
Newspapers, 1620-1660, by Joseph Frank; Soviet Society, by 
Alex Inkeles; The Sea 'Venture, by F. Van Wyck Mason; 
Teddy Roosevelt, All Around Boy, by Edd Winfield Parks; 
Federal Tax Reform: The Issues and a Program, by Dan 
Throop Smith; Chairman of the Bored, by Edward Streeter, 
and The Making of the President, 1960, by Theodore H. 
White. 

Such a cursory view of Harvard is not enough. Its loot is 
simply too prodigious; its people are too varied. But such a 
view of Harvard does bring one sharply up against the limits 
of time and the human mind. Benjamin Franklin could en- 
compass in his mind the science of his day, the range of 
political theory of the Founding Fathers, the life of his time. 

Today even a top-flight physicist cannot read all the mate- 
rial in the journals on his own field. New conceptions develop 
so rapidly that the language in many fields changes every few 
years. Today, similarly, no one man can keep abreast even 
of the material that is added to the Houghton Library each 
year it amounts to five to ten thousand books and more 
manuscripts than can be counted. 

Harvard itself has grown beyond the comprehension of 
one person. Where Eliot could look about in 1869 and say, 
of the fields of learning, "We would have them all, and at 
their best," no one mind could now grasp all the ramifica- 
tions of scholarship within the university. 
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Harvard in its growth has become national rather than 
Bostonian or Yankee. Even in the days of Lowell, when 
members of the undergraduate clubs often had valets, Har- 
vard was dominantly a Yankee institution, with most of its 
students coming from New England and with strong Yankee 
streaks in its character. Frugality was one of those streaks. 
Lowell, in setting up the Society of Fellows, which was one 
of his great dreams, insisted that the furniture for its rooms 
be bought secondhand. That tone and many others have 
changed. The Harvard "accent," which some old Harvardians 
insist was really a Groton accent, has all but disappeared. In 
any case, very few people in the Yard now talk as did Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt or as does John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

In the end, Harvard's great pride is in its people. They 
include six presidents of the United States (the two Adamses, 
two Roosevelts, Rutherford B. Hayes, and Kennedy); a pride 
of Cabinet officers, governors, senators, and congressmen; the 
winners of eight Nobel prizes, a battery of Pulitzer Prize 
winners; and so many men who have won distinction in so 
many fields that only Who's Who can classify them. 

Perhaps the most useful way to think of Harvard now is 
as a relatively small community with the resources and the 
numbers of outstanding men that would be found in a city. 
Indeed, the university is much like New York city in two 
basic characteristics: 

* 9 Harvard, like New York, has great resources a be- 
wildering richness, in the accumulations of the past, in 
laboratories and equipment, in the breadth of minds of its 
people. They are there open to anyone who has the qualifica- 
tions of learning and the courage to ask questions. 

Harvard, like New York, maintains great freedom 
for individuals to live as they will and to think as they will. 
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Both are loose and rambling structures, both have a minimum 
of pettiness, both have many interstices in which an individual 
finds freedom to go his way. 

Harvard is not one world but many. Each person who knows 
Harvard has his own view of it. He makes a world for himself 
within it. 



A UNIVERSITY IS 



MANY if not most Harvard people refuse to try to categorize 
or to characterize it. They have only one word for it: Harvard 
is diversity. 

Harvard can be traced, as blips on a radar screen outline 
a headland, in conventional terms. It is several hundred 
buildings. But the count of buildings refuses to sit still, there 
are too many of varied uses and too many are added each year. 
"You're always stumbling on some new, little building going 
up/' as one old resident puts it. 

There are nearly 5,000 "teaching officers" for a student 
body of about 15,000, but even seemingly simple statistics 
have to be qualified. The total is inflated because, for exam- 
ple, all the doctors on the staffs of the seven principal private 
teaching hospitals associated with the Harvard Medical School 
hold Harvard appointments. Many of these men, of course, 
are practicing physicians who give Harvard little time. 

26 
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The teaching officers are organized into nine faculties for 
the College and the ten graduate schools and even here 
Harvard has its own pattern. The Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences and the College have a common faculty. "The 
faculty of the Graduate School is a myth/' says Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. This reflects a spirit shared by many in Cambridge 
that the College is the heart of the university and that the 
graduate schools, great as they are, are secondary. It reflects 
reality, too, in that a student in the College can take graduate 
courses. 

The Medical School and the School of Dental Medicine 
also have a common faculty. Finally, to bring in one more 
variation, Radcliffe has no faculty; the girls attend Harvard 
classes. Radcliffe, though, has its own president and its own 
administrative group. 

The most striking single observation about this commu- 
nity of twenty thousand scholars is that it is not what it was 
even ten years ago. Since 1950 Harvard has reached out, prob- 
ably fully achieving a hope that goes back many years. It has 
become a national university in the large sense of the words. 

The result: Harvard is no longer a stereotype. It does have 
some of the "English types" that were once thought to put 
a stamp on the place, but these it tends to regard as rarities 
that must be preserved. It does have some of the "old Bos- 
ton families" the Saltonstalls have sent ten generations to 
Harvard but these, too, are dwindling in numbers. Older 
members of the faculty are concerned about the decreasing 
proportion of students from Boston, for Harvard's relation- 
ship with the great families of Boston once gave it financial 
and intellectual strength, notably in the days of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and James Russell Lowell. 

Now Harvard, in both faculty and students, is national. 
Its recruiters scour the suburbs of Pittsburgh and Chicago 
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and the open country of Montana and Oregon. It is "Ameri- 
can" but that doesn't mean that a man is automatically 
recognized as a Harvard type. For one attribute that crops up 
everywhere among students is intellectual independence 
a spirit that means they will be damned if they do or think, 
or even wear, what everyone else does or thinks or wears. 

"If you see a guy in blue jeans and a seventy-five-dollar 
sport coat, he's probably an English major. But you can't rely 
on that, and that's about as far as you can go in typing stu- 
dents," one of them says. 

But this is only one measure of change in Harvard. The 
university's functions have changed notably. It is meeting 
a demand for a much higher level of education two thirds 
of Harvard undergraduates go on to graduate school, at Har- 
vard or elsewhere. Harvard has spawned a whole group of 
centers, such as the Center for International Affairs, where 
men who have been working for years can come back to the 
university for study and research. 

To many people the most striking change in Harvard in 
the past ten years is that it has become a ' 'national resource" 
in the sense that it provides experts on all kinds of problems. 
This means several varieties of change. When John Kennedy 
was elected president he turned to Harvard for a score of 
men. He took more men from other universities which sug- 
gests that professors generally have moved up to a new place 
in society. But Kennedy would have almost certainly had to 
turn to Harvard, no matter what his own background or 
where he had gone to college. 

The emergence of the professor as an expert had begun 
long before. As W. Barton Leach, Story professor of law, 
puts it, "The most striking aspect of life at Harvard since 
World War II is the degree to which the faculty has become 
active in public affairs national, state and local. This is 
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particularly true of the law faculty, but it is true only in 
slightly less degree of the other faculties of the University." 
He adds, "I would find it difficult to think of even one mem- 
ber of the Law faculty who is not engaged in some type of 
public service." 

The result: Harvard today is a much broader experience 
for its faculty and its students than it was even a relatively 
few years ago. "We live in two worlds/' says another profes- 
sor. "We shuttle from business to the academic and I find 
it a stimulating experience." 

But a third new dimension, and perhaps the greatest of all, 
is at work the international. As the jet plane shrinks the 
world, the universities' horizons expand. As John Andrews 
King, Jr., secretary for International Legal Studies in the Law 
School, says, "As more Americans go abroad, and more busi- 
nesses go international, we have to learn whole new bodies of 
law/* This outreaching runs all through the university. Dean 
John C. Snyder of the Graduate School of Public Health is 
a consultant on trachoma working with international oil 
companies in the Middle East. Professor Edward S. Mason 
has served for years as an adviser to the government of Paki- 
stan. Harvard under the leadership of Dean John U. Monro 
of the College, is training members of the Peace Corps. 

Students, too, come equipped with passports. Harvard, of 
course, draws students from all over the world. And students 
use the world as a classroom. A graduate student working for 
his doctor's degree in sociology wanted to observe the impact 
of industrialization on a traditional Asian village. So, he got 
a Ford Foundation fellowship, packed up his wife and two 
children, and went to live in Dhakia Naru, a village of 950 
persons in North India. In 1961 twenty students went on 
their own to East Africa to teach for a summer. 

The internationalizing process has given rise to a whole 
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class of anecdotes. There was the professor who asked one of 
his colleagues to fill in for him while he attended a confer- 
ence. He offered an outline of all the points to be covered. 
The second professor agreed and went around, several days 
later, to collect the notes only to find that his friend had 
taken the notes with him to a conference two thousand miles 
away. 

Even more characteristic is the story of two professors, old 
friends, meeting in the Yard: 

"Hi, Joe. Haven't seen you for weeks." 

"I've been in India the past year." 

"Oh." 

"How about you? Written any good books lately?" 

The internationalizing process has gone on at Harvard ever 
since the days of President Eliot, who appointed to the Har- 
vard faculty men who had studied at the great German 
universities. Perhaps the best measure of how pervasive this 
is: something more than two thirds no one knows precisely 
what proportion but it is at least two thirds of the books 
and periodicals bought by the Harvard libraries are in foreign 
languages. 

All this means that Harvard is much too diverse to be 
characterized simply. 

It is too big. Harvard is a colossus. "The place has become 
colossal," says a faculty member with many years of service. 
"This has inevitably led to difficulties in communication. 
I really know very little about the place except for my own 
department." 

And Harvard is almost formless. The one word for describ- 
ing it is to say that it is a sprawl. It is organized so loosely 
that it all but defeats planners. There is no organization chart 
to represent it and no one would attempt to draw one up. 
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It is a great collection of institutions that are quite autono- 
mous, extremely diverse in themselves, and only loosely linked 
together. It is often described by insiders as a set of autono- 
mous institutions "Harvard is a group of schools connected 
only by a name and a set of steampipes," but even this is out 
of date now. Harvard has under its name all sorts of activities 
that have moved away from the steampipes. 

It might be fairer to say that Harvard is a state of mind. 
The real links in the Harvard community are the ties of 
tradition. Some of these it shares with the other great univer- 
sities: a striving for excellence, a fierce independence in the 
search for truth, a belief in the individual and his potential- 
ities. To these Harvard adds many of its own; a complex of 
associations, a peculiarly high respect for intellectual ability, 
the imprint of great men. 

This complex web is expressed, and expresses itself, in a 
thousand ways, many of them subtle. Harvard's independence 
is printed on students' minds by faculty members and inde- 
pendence, to a considerable degree, is a characteristic shared 
by those who are drawn to Harvard. It clings to some of the 
buildings, and certainly to the great, vaulted hall of Memorial 
Hall. And it is behind the little signs required everywhere 
by law. At Harvard an exit is an egress. And, where the law 
requires it, it is an emergency egress. 

More than anything else, though, to its faculty and its 
students Harvard is an individual experience. "You can get 
anything you want here/' says person after person. In the 
many aspects and the uncounted interstices of its sprawling- 
organization, in all the manifold activities of thousands of 
active minds, in the tremendous range of courses it offers and 
opportunities it opens, Harvard comes down to a multiplicity 
of meanings even for one individual. That's why so many 
refuse to try to sum up its meaning for themselves. 
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Here, in the words of students and faculty members, is some 
indication of the range of meanings Harvard has for indi- 
viduals: 

9 That anything characterizes Harvard is a monstrous 
suggestion. If it bears any mark it is only the diverse natures 
and brilliance of its students. Most undergraduates have at 
least one major talent, like a crab his claw. Association with 
such people offers an opportunity for an incredibly rich 
college career. 

The real point is the ultra excellence typical of the 
best at Harvard. 

I'm not at all sure that we can claim to have the best 
in very much, any more. 

* It's impossible even approximately to characterize 
Harvard since it depends so much on the individualyou can 
get almost anything you want out of Harvard. 

The riot over diplomas epitomizes the Harvard spirit 
... it shows an intuition often found at Harvard, a sense 
of the theatrical and effective, an intelligent and colorful 
demonstration. 

The exciting contact with past and present having 
finished much research for a Darwin exhibition, the personal- 
ities so vivid that the past was now, Agassiz's antagonism 
toward Darwin very real and Thomas Henry Huxley's cham- 
pionship of Darwin so fierce . . . that I was breathless when 
Sir Julian Huxley walked into my office. 

Why is Harvard the hot university? 

The College is Harvard. 

o Quality of instruction unexcelled superior; students 
tend to be ''never-never" types, a bit unaware of the real 
world, "existentiate" around, proud of their doubting, self- 
ish in their concentration on my-relationship-to-the-universe 
themes. 
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ooo Going to Harvard is only a long, continuous, excit- 
ing story and I find it hard to break it up into segmented 
events. 

I find it hard to tell anyone that I go to Harvard 
without sounding conceited. 

The essence of Harvard to me is a casual remark of 
Dean Bundy's to the effect that the only important thing 
about the place is the people In it and their intellectual 
standards all else is so much junk. 

9 This is one of the last strongholds of intellectualism. 
It seems to be on the way out elsewhere. 

What characterizes Harvard is a fierce search for 
identity and self-awareness. Everything is symbolic and of 
deep personal importance. 

* This doesn't characterize Harvard, but does charac- 
terize some of its members. Three men, one from Yale, one 
from Princeton and one from Harvard, were standing in a 
room talking. A young lady walked into the room. The Yalie 
said: "Don't you think someone ought to get a chair?" The 
Princeton man went and got a chair. The Harvard man said, 
"Thank you," and sat down. 

The most impressive thing about Harvard is its toler- 
ance. There's no worry here about gingerbread molds. 

* Harvard is the opportunity to get to know and to 
work with people who are tops in their fields. 

Harvard's bureaucracy resembles that of France the 
left hand never knows what the right is doing. 

* Harvard is like life. It doesn't really care; and you 
can make it into anything you want. 

Harvard is a magnificent library system, an active, 
varied, tremendous faculty, and an equally active, varied, 
tremendous student body. This, to me, is Harvard. 

a violent clash of opinions. 
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Harvard is the type of character it breeds like the 
professor who was once introduced as "The only man so 
brilliant that he doesn't need a personality/* 

The most important joy at Harvard is that of train- 
ing the mind. . . . Here we clasp the past and know it, as well 
as this can be done anywhere in the world. 

9 The education one gets from just talking with other 
people here justifies the existence of the university, even if no 
classes were held. 

9 This is the only college in the world where if some- 
one bumps into you during a riot, he says, "Excuse me." 

9 9 Harvard's most singular characteristic is freedom, 
intellectual, academic, personal . . . every kind of freedom. 

999 The Protestants say: "To our Father." The Catholics 
say: "To the Father, Son and Holy Ghost." Harvard men say: 
"To whom it may concern." 

999 My own most vivid expression of that which charac- 
terizes Harvard: a self-propelled drive, a dynamism that seems 
to pervade most peoplewhether at work or play. 

9 9 The wheels of Harvard are huge and move extremely 
slowly but grind tremendously fine. 

999 Harvard is a succession of ups and downs; of times 
when one feels like a scholar, and of other times when one 
feels like a displaced animal. 

9 9 9 A person gets amazingly disgusted with it periodi- 
cally, but when he thinks about it, there's no place he'd 
rather be. 

These are views of Harvard as seen, largely, from the 
inside. None of them attempt to put the university in its place 
as an institution among institutions in the American society. 
In this sense, the single most interesting thing about Harvard 
is that it is a community, if not the community, of the elite. 

Harvard students are screened by their performance in 
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secondary schools and by examinations from among the top 
two or three per cent of all high school and preparatory 
schools. The faculty, in its turn, is screened in several more 
ways. Harvard cannot claim that it is the best in all depart- 
ments, and such a claim would be very hard to validate in 
any case, but the university as a whole is widely recognized 
to be the head of the centipede of American universities. 

As one Harvard student puts it, ''Students here are very 
aware of national affairs and have little doubt that someday 
they will have a hand in shaping them." This reflects both 
the consciousness of Harvard people of their abilities and 
place and the confidence that marks many of them. 

Harvard is emerging more and more as a source of experts 
in a world that is only beginning to be aware of its depend- 
ence on experts. 

Even so, to somone looking broadly at the American scene 
the most interesting thing about Harvard may be the fact 
that it is the home of an elite in a society which often tends 
to denigrate superiority. 

As one professor at the Medical School says, " Wherever you 
go to get a cocktail or make a speech you have to be pre- 
pared to be worked over. It's the knock that's often a boost, 
but it's a knock just the same." 

It is easy to predict that Harvard, which has been changing 
rapidly, will continue to change rapidly under the impact 
of the complex of forces loose in the world. 

But it is not easy to predict whether Harvard people will 
get more knocks, or fewer, in the years to come. 
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A UNIVERSITY has come to be, in the old Yankee phrase, 
something of a be-all and end-all for its society. 

The world is seeing a renaissance of learning, something 
not unlike that of late medieval days when scholars by the 
thousand were drawn to the newly established universities of 
Paris and Oxford. This, combined with rapid increases in 
population and broad economic gains, is sending students in 
numbers never approached before to the doors of universities 
in the United States, England, France, Moscow indeed, all 
over the world, 

At the same time scholars are mounting new efforts in 
almost all fields to go further than the scholars of the past 
went. They are searching the papers of Boswell, the Adams 
family, and hundreds of others. They are employing new 
methods to find new depths of meaning in history or litera- 
turecombining the approaches of historian, economist, and 
sociologist. 

36 
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In short, society is asking more than ever before of the 
universities in their function of passing on accumulated 
knowledge. 

At the same time it is asking more of them in both ad- 
vancing knowledge and applying new knowledge. 

The world is seeing another period something like Eliza- 
bethan times when men are pushing out frontiers in science, 
opening new worldsin space rather than in the South Seas- 
and advancing standards of all sorts. In these efforts, whether 
it is a $40 billion effort to build a national highway network 
or a $40 billion effort to put a man on the moon before the 
end of the decade, the universities are a prime resource. 

The universities are counted on as the cutting edge in safe- 
guarding health in studying cancer, heart disease, retarded 
children, additives for food, pollution in the streams and in 
the air. They are key outposts in defense witness Lincoln 
Laboratories, which is a creation of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. They are looked to to provide the concepts 
and techniques for the development of the underdeveloped 
countries as advisers for governments on land use and taxa- 
tion, as sources for teachers, as trainers of members of the 
Peace Corps. The universities provide little "brain trust" 
groups for both sides in a presidential election. 

Finally, the universities have a special place in society 
they are the disinterested centers from which government, 
business, trade unions, and other groups can draw an impar- 
tial judgment. As often as not it is to the universities that the 
National Institutes of Health will look for a judgment on a 
research program or the Secretary of Labor will turn for an 
arbitrator for a shipping strike. A group tackling the prob- 
lems of civilization urban renewal in the cities, better meth- 
ods of crime detection, safer designs for automobiles, better 
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treatment for drug addicts will sooner or later touch bases 
at a university. 

The demands are made at all levels. A reporter studying 
politics in Boston says, "The biggest change around here is 
that nowadays every politician has two or three professors 
in tow/' Governor John A. Volpe of Massachusetts acknowl- 
edged this in his address at the 1961 Harvard Commencement. 
His stress was not on the need for university people to take 
a hand with local problems; it was to explain why all the 
work that had gone into local planning had not been trans- 
lated into better government programs. 

Indeed, a citizen pondering the problem of whether or not 
to build a bomb shelter must look for a dispassionate word 
to a scientist, and preferably one speaking from an independ- 
ent position. It is, in fact, one of the university's highest 
functions to provide sane words when the nation is swept 
by feeling as was the United States when Senator Joseph 
McCarthy rode to great power on a tidal flow of publicity 
in the early 1950*8. 

The specifics of this multi-sided role of the university and 
of its new place in the world could be shown only by running 
through the activities of one day in any major university. 

But the most significant side of this is perhaps in the uni- 
versities' relations with the federal government. This was 
documented in a Harvard report of October, 1961, "Harvard 
and the Federal Government." 

The report was a summary of Harvard's experience with 
federal programs. It was one of twenty-three being made at 
institutions of higher learning, all guided by a special com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Foundation. That committee was 
chaired by President Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard, who has 
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long had an interest in getting "road maps" that would show 
the channels through which money flowed from a great variety 
of federal agencies and the channels by which it flowed into 
the university. 

The report started from a couple of central facts: During 
the 1960-61 academic year, federal funds accounted for more 
than one quarter of Harvard's budget. This was a high point, 
but the flow of such funds has been increasing steadily ever 
since World War II. Other colleges and universities have 
similar problems at least 80 per cent of them receive federal 
funds and Harvard is far from the top in the amounts 
of money it receives or in the share of its income coming 
from the U.S. government. In all, 20 per cent of total expendi- 
tures in higher education now come from federal funds. 

It was the science-minded agencies that spent the money. 
On the report's figures for 1959-60, the total of Harvard funds 
coming from the government was a little more than $18 mil- 
lion. The agencies and amounts were: Health, Education 
and Welfare, $8.5 million; the Atomic Energy Commission, 
$44 million; Defense, $3.5 million; the National Science 
Foundation, $1.5 million, and others only $290,000. The 
great bulk of this money was for researchof the HEW share, 
for example, $6.5 million was for research and $5.5 million 
of that came from the various National Institutes of Health 
for work looking to the cure of specific diseases. AEC is put- 
ting up a total of $11.6 million for construction of the Cam- 
bridge Electron Accelerator and will carry its total budget 
of about $5 million a year. 

The bulk of the money, similarly, was spent in the science 
areas of the university. The three schools in the medical area 
the Medical School, Public Health, and Dental Medicine 
received $7.9 million. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
(which administers the Accelerator) received $8.5 million. 
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The School of Education received $498,000 and the rest was 
scattered. 

One other way of showing the impact: Federal funds sup- 
plied one quarter of the university's budget, but 57 per cent 
in the Medical School, 55 per cent in the School of Public 
Health, and 30 per cent in Arts and Sciences. In many schools 
Law, Business Administration, Public Administration, De- 
signthe federal share was nothing or at best negligible. 

In addition to the Accelerator, other facilities have been 
built with federal money. As the report says, "the Chemistry 
and Biology Departments have acquired new facilities, notably 
the James Bryant Conant Laboratory for Chemistry, a por- 
tion of the cost of which was paid by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. In the Medical School the Departments of Anatomy 
and Pharmacology have been rehabilitated, and animal re- 
search facilities provided. Similarly the National Institutes 
of Health have contributed to the new University Health 
Center, In every instance more than matching of funds from 
non-public sources was required. 

"By 1962 it is estimated that the Federal Government will 
have contributed nearly |i4-million to the construction, 
modernization, and remodeling of research facilities which 
will be owned and operated by the University." 

Here, in building research facilities, what is happening is 
simply stated: The costs are running beyond anything private 
builders could be expected to put up. In this area, govern- 
ment and the universities have almost inevitably become a 
team the institutions need funds on a scale that only govern- 
ment can provide; the government needs the creative work 
that can best be done in the atmosphere of a university. 

But there are many other areas in which the federal gov- 
ernment supports work in the universities. 

Dormitories. Harvard hasn't yet taken low-cost federal 
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loans for housing and other facilities. Treasurer Paul Cabot 
simply doesn't believe in borrowing an old Yankee tradition. 
But, with its huge building program, it may yet come to 
accept these loans as many other institutions do. 

Instruction. The federal government generally stresses re- 
search rather than instruction, but the Harvard faculties have 
had substantial educational programs sponsored by the federal 
agencies. The largest was in 1959-60: Something over 1283,000 
to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the School of Educa- 
tion. The money was provided by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the National Science Foundation to promote 
teaching of science teachers. 

Consulting. At any one time dozens of Harvard professors 
may have individual consulting arrangements with federal 
agencies or elsewhere. Harvard generally puts no limit on this 
workas long as a faculty member is able to carry out his 
academic responsibilities. The average time, says the report, 
is small seldom more than one day per month for members 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. These arrangements, of 
course, benefit the university in that they bring new knowl- 
edge into instruction programs. But they have a cost: the 
fringe benefits and salaries of faculty members who are con- 
sulting. For 1959-60 the report estimated this at $211,310 
an amount for which the university expected no repayment. 
In addition, in that year Harvard had twelve permanent 
members of the faculty on leave of absence working for the 
federal government and twenty-one more received travel 
grants. 

Grants. A raft of other federal programs contribute in one 
way or another to the university and its people. HEW con- 
tributed 1 1,753,000 for Training Grants supporting about 
three hundred people in advanced study in the Schools of 
Medicine, Dental Medicine, and Public Health. Hundreds 
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of others came on federal fellowships in science, foreign lan- 
guages, and public administration. 

Few of these federal dollars come the way of undergradu- 
ates. This is in part because Harvard and the Association of 
American Universities object to an affidavit required of 
student borrowers. Harvard has fought the provision for 
years; Congress hasn't changed its stand. This is one of the 
few danger signals that Harvard found in reviewing its rela- 
tions with the government. 

The government's reach goes even further. A few students 
and faculty members participate in exchange programs with 
the Soviet Union. Foreign faculty members and students by the 
hundred come to Harvard. Several schools Design, Business, 
Lawhave cooperative programs with foreign universities. 

In all, in 1960 Harvard had pieces of at least thirty-four 
categories of programs managed by two score federal agencies 
and coming under a dozen Congressional committees. All this 
had one great blessing for Harvard and other universities: 
because the federal programs are so highly decentralized, there 
has been no real threat to academic independence. 

"The image of a coercive government dictating what shall 
and shall not be done in university laboratories and libraries 
simply does not fit Harvard's experience with Washington/' 
as the report puts it. 

The faculty report is put in gentle language, as faculty 
reports usually are. But there shines through it one central 
problem: 

Howwith the many rivers, creeks, and streams of federal 
and foundation money to determine what is close to the 
university's interests. 

Any university, but particularly Harvard, is a rather loose- 
jointed collection of talent. It is a centipede with a spine made 
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up largely of sentiment. Any member of a faculty may, and 
typically does, develop a project and go off and get financing 
for it. And it is very hard for a dean to resist when one of his 
best professors comes in with a project that promises new 
knowledge, new equipment, and maybe new paint for some 
crummy corner of the lab. It can lead to empire building. 
It can lead to some pretty silly projects and Harvard has had 
a few of these. 

More basically, the golden flow of grants might lead to 
some difficulties. The Harvard report pointed to two prob- 
lems and to three areas that might prove danger points. 

Indirect costs. Research grants typically cover all direct 
costs, but not all indirect costs. In 1959-60 Harvard spent 
almost $12 million of federal funds on research programs, 
but had to find $687,500 to cover unreimbursed indirect costs. 
Since "free money" income that is not committed in one way 
or another is scarce even in an institution as rich as Harvard, 
the university had to limit itself on some research programs. 
Other schools would find this even more of a problem- 
Matching grants these are a problem of the same sort. 
Both the federal government and private donors have long 
used the "matching funds" formula. They put up half of the 
money if the university will find the other half for, say, a con- 
struction project. This preserves the university's independ- 
ence, but it has its problems particularly for facilities such 
as classrooms, where the matching money may be hard to find. 
The Harvard report points out that, even for research 
facilities, the matching-funds idea may not be adequate. 
It cites estimates that $1 billion will be needed in the next 
five years to provide research facilities for graduate students 
who are even now in school and college. To meet this goal 
the institutions would have to find $100 million a year o 
their own a large order. 
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And there is another problem. The matching-funds formula 
tends to channel money to the strong institutions, the ones 
which can pony up their half. If carried too far, it could lead 
to the point where the rich institutions were getting richer 
and the poor were getting students. 

The three danger points are matters of balance. 

One is obvious. The federal grants go into the science areas. 
And so, for the most part, do consulting assignments. It will 
be a rare specialist in Greek who is called to Washington. 
So far, the report finds, Harvard has maintained the growth 
of the humanities and social sciences at a respectable rate. 
But the danger is clear. 

The second danger point is much more subtlehow does 
the university maintain a balance between research and teach- 
ing? This is a complicated question. Faculties have grown 
on federal funds the report points out that the Medical 
School and the School of Dental Medicine estimate that 60 per 
cent of their teaching and research staffs are available owing 
to federal funds. The Chemistry Department found itself with 
one hundred fellows who already had their doctors' degrees 
and had been employed specifically to work on federal pro- 
grams. With them around, the department began tutorials 
for undergraduates for the first time in its history. 

It is hard to measure teaching loads in any case. Sometimes, 
say for a professor working on a research project with half 
a dozen students, it may be downright impossible to say when 
research leaves off and teaching begins. 

The report came out on its flat feet and said: "It would be 
a great mistake to assume that because large amounts of 
federal money are available for research, instruction is bound 
to be neglected. Project directors are normally Faculty mem- 
bers, and the results of their research contribute toward 
lively instruction for both graduates and undergraduates." 
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Of this, a Crimson editorial said: "The faculty would be 
foolish to accept that without a closer look." 

The third danger point is a fast-growing one: the rapid 
build-up of people on the staff who do not and may never 
have tenure. 

The danger is that able people may be kept around until 
they get so old that they have little chance of getting employ- 
ment elsewhere. Then, of course, Harvard would have an 
obligation to them. To protect itself, the university generally 
says that nontenure appointments may not be extended for 
more than eight years. 

But that is only one problem. What are the equities in 
having two first-class scientists working side by side, one with 
tenure and one without? How overcome the clear shortages 
of tenure people in such areas as medical? How maintain the 
quality of faculties generallyupon which depends the flow 
of funds for research and equipment? 

The report's cautious answer: It may be necessary, as other 
universities have found, to pay tenure salaries from federal 
funds in some cases. 

This report, of course, is chiefly on the universities' side 
of the problem, and particularly Harvard's. The other side is 
in part the government's, and largely up to the committees 
of Congress. But part of it is the citizen's, too. 

There is a clear danger that the combination of desire for 
higher and higher education and the greasing of a liberal 
flow of scholarships, fellowships, and grants may simply carry 
too many youngsters into advanced scientific work. 

But it is not clear how any group of wise men, or any 
generation of students, would be able to determine how much 
is too much. It is simply that the forces are pushing power- 
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fully in this direction now and may in the end reach an 
extreme. 

In the end, the students more than anyone else probably 
will turn the trends. In making their own decisions on schools 
and on careers they make a judgment that becomes collective. 
One such judgment is apparently being made now on medical 
education. The number of applicants for medical schools is 
dropping sharply enough to alarm educators and doctors. 
Students, apparently, are balking at the long years of train- 
ing, the added years of interning, and perhaps do not like the 
increasing specialization among doctors. 

In all of this, though, one thing is clear: the federal govern- 
ment and the universities are locked in a new relationship. 
The union is certainly going to be blessed by an increasing 
flow of federal moneyand in the future it is almost certainly 
going to have a lot more public debate than it has had in its 
developing stages. 



ON THE FRONTIERS OF MATTER 



MEN and a machine playing with the fundamental particles 
of matter fragments of atoms that are as small as a millionth 
of a billionth of an inch. 

The machine so massive that it will take about as much 
electricity as does the city of Cambridge. And financed by the 
federal government. 

This machine the Cambridge Electron Accelerator is per- 
haps the most visible evidence of the great change in univer- 
sities. When the ground was broken for the Accelerator, 
President Pusey said, "It's a sad day when Harvard under- 
takesand for the first time a project too big to do itself/' 
He said it with a smile, or so reports one who participated 
in the event in the fall of 1957. 

The Accelerator is a joint project with Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the great institution that shares the north 
bank of the Charles with Harvard. To mark the new and 
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strange division of labor at the ground-breaking, the officials 
used a two-handled shovel. Pusey held the handle marked 
Harvard, President Julius A. Stratton of M.I.T. held the 
other. 

This is a new departure on a vast scale. The Accelerator 
requires the joint efforts of two huge institutions, federal 
financing, and about six years of effort to plan and build. The 
men who man it will be familiar with the work going on 
in half a dozen other great atomic research centers, some of 
them behind the Iron Curtain. Men with ideas and projects 
from many laboratories in many countries will come to 
Cambridge. 

This is a far step from the old university, a cloistered com- 
munity of scholars, a group who built their lives around 
chapel and library and whose ivied buildings emphasized a 
withdrawal from worldly things. 

Yet the Electron Accelerator and the jet airport have their 
own paradox. A major consideration in the planning of the 
Cambridge Accelerator was that it be within walking distance 
of the Yard. "If it had to be ten miles away, it might as well 
have been in California/' In short, the community of scholars 
is reality. The group exploring the basic forces and mecha- 
nisms of the atom need the stimulation of colleagues in the 
Harvard and M.I.T. science departments, and the gentle talk 
of faculty clubs, just as much as does a medievalist. 

The two-handled shovel now hangs on the wall of the office 
of the director of the Accelerator, M. Stanley Livingston, pro- 
fessor of physics at M.I.T. 

The Accelerator is now being used jointly by Harvard and 
M.I.T. to probe the fundamental particles in nature. "It is no 
longer atomic, or even nuclear physics, but high-energy par- 
ticle physics," says Thomas L. Collins, assistant director of the 
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Accelerator and a representative of Harvard. The Accelerator 
will be studying the components of the nucleus X-raying 
the atom to find out what lies underneath. 

The Accelerator will be working on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge about matter. It will permit scientists to explore the 
powerful forces that hold protons and neutrons together in 
the nucleus. The scientists will be examining the new par- 
ticles* 'strange particles/' as they are called that are formed 
when atoms are "smashed" hard enough. These strange par- 
ticles include antimatter, such as antiprotons, mesons, and 
positrons elements that physicists suspect will explain some 
of the fundamental workings of nature. 

Physicists have known for some time that there exists a 
counterpart to the ordinary negatively charged electron, the 
positive electron. (These can be created in pairs in the labor- 
atory by high-energy gamma rays.) The positive electron is 
considered an antielectron, or antimatter. When it meets the 
ordinary negative electron, the two can annihilate each other, 
releasing mass energy in the form of gamma rays. 

As they have developed more and more powerful tools, 
such as the University of California's Bevatron at Berkeley, 
scientists have been able to create antiprotons as well as anti- 
electrons. They presume that other types of antimatter exist. 

Here the Cambridge Accelerator may be very useful. It may 
be able to confirm the presence of other types of antimatter. 
It is powerful, and the more powerful the accelerator the 
more numerous the strange particles that can be produced. 
Beyond this, many of the new particles being found do not fit 
the pattern of theory as it is today. The new Accelerator may 
lead to new theory. By putting together fragments of new 
knowledge the scientists may be able to forward their search 
for cosmological symmetry. 

"Some of the questions we'd like to answer," says Collins, 
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''are: What holds these particles together? How do these 
particles change character? What Is the nature of strange par- 
ticles such as antiprotons, mesons and positrons? What is anti- 
matter? Why are electrons, protons, and neutrons funda- 
mentally stable? Why is it that others die? How do they 
combine and interact?" 

Many other reasons can be given for a nation's building 
a $12 million accelerator: national defense, prestige, advance- 
ment of research. But the real reason, as Collins puts it, is 
"100 per cent pure curiosity about the fundamentals of nature. 
It is completely and utterly basic research. I can't think of 
a practical or beneficial result coming out of it." With a 
moment's thought, he adds: 

"Of course, well probably find things entirely different 
from what we expect" 

What does an accelerator really do? 

The Cambridge Accelerator was designed to produce the 
fastest particles in the world. (The title will not last: a slightly 
more powerful electron accelerator is being planned for 
Hamburg, Germany, and the Russians are known to be work- 
ing on a very powerful one in Armenia.) 

The Accelerator will use six billion electron volts to raise 
particles almost to the speed of light (that is, to 99.999999 per 
cent of the speed of light). It will then smash them against 
the heavier protons and neutrons in the nucleus of an atom. 

An electron volt, incidentally, refers to the amount of 
energy imparted to an electron in its course through the 
machine. A billion electron volts is usually called a Bev. 

The Cambridge Accelerator will give energy to particles 
traveling through it by giving them a series of electrical 
"kicks." Each "kick 5 is only about a thousand volts. But the 
machine gives each particle a series of kicks to accumulate a 
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total energy of six billion electron volts. The power bill for 
this will run to about $500,000 a year. 

The Cambridge machine will be the world's fastest (until 
the Germans get going) because it is designed to work upon 
electrons rather than protons. Accelerators at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory and at CERN (Conseil European pour 
la Recherche Nucleaire, a European cooperative organization 
at Geneva) operate at as high or higher energy levels, but they 
are proton accelerators. Since protons are heavier than elec- 
tronsand so harder to move these machines do not reach 
the velocities expected at Cambridge. 

So, the machine accelerates electrons to the speed of light 
while, in accordance with Einstein's law for the equivalence 
of mass and energy, their mass increases by 12,000 times. 

Then it uses them as weapons to "bombard" the compound 
particles under examination. The electrons and the super- 
energy X rays that they produce at extreme speeds break apart 
the protons and neutrons. For the briefest of moments, the 
scientists have a look at the building blocks of atomic nuclei. 

The mechanics of all this is impressive. The accelerator 
itself is built below ground in a circular tunnel. The building 
covering it is sheathed in concrete and has five feet of earth 
fill over its top as a shielding against radiation. 

Forty-eight huge magnets, each eleven feet long, surround 
the 2 3 6-foot ring. These magnets control the path of the beam 
of electrons. The electrons themselves hurtle around the ring 
in a vacuum chamber only five inches wide and one and one- 
half inches high. 

To start a test, scientists preaccelerate the electrons in a 
small linear accelerator. They then bend them into the orbit 
of the big synchrotron. Once inside the ring of the accelera- 
tor, they circulate 11,000 timesuntil they have an energy 
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corresponding to six billion electron volts and a speed of 
1,400 miles a second. 

Just outside the ring of magnets is the "target area" and 
experimental hall, which looks like a big gym. Here is where 
the finale is producedwhen the stream of electrons is released 
from the ring of magnetic force and directed against a special 
target. Here the physicists measure the strange particles and 
rare radiations generated by the smashing of the electrons 
against the targets. 

To help them they have Wilson cloud chambers, Geiger 
counters, a liquid hydrogen bubble chamber. Electronic 
circuits carry the signals representing nuclear events to the 
"counting'* room, where the scientists observe their results. 

This is a huge room 100 feet wide, 300 feet long, 40 feet 
high. And part of the equipment is an overhead crane that 
can lift forty tons. It is needed to move the pieces of concrete 
that shield the scientists from radiation. All this is for han- 
dling particles only a fraction of a billionth of an inch in size, 
but moving at almost the ultimate speed. 

All this, too, took years to build and to fit into the univer- 
sity. One design consideration was walking distance. 

"Even a little separation is big if it's not within walking 
distance/' says Collins. "We wanted the Accelerator to be an 
integral part of the physics research facilities used routinely 
by the M.I.T. and Harvard faculties and students/' So it was 
put on Harvard grounds and within a bike ride of M.I.T. 

And there were organization considerations. The Accelera- 
tor has a staff of fifteen physicists and six engineers plus sup- 
porting technicians and office personnel that bring the total 
up to 155. Its operating budget is expected to reach $5 million 
a year. All the funds, construction and operating, are pro- 
vided by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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All of this might overwhelm a small institution with a rela- 
tively small physics department. But Harvard and M.I.T. 
agreed that Harvard would administer the contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission while M.I.T. named the director. 
All policy questions come to a joint Executive Committee of 
the CEA, which includes five representatives of each of the 
two institutions. The director must be a permanent faculty 
member, as Livingston is of M.I.T., but the rest of the staff 
is subject to change. Foreign physicists come and go as visiting 
staff members. Graduate and postgraduate students of the 
two schools do much of the work of operating the Accelerator 
from day to day. 

Even priorities for use pose a problem that takes a lot of 
thought. Because the Accelerator was almost six years in 
building, the number of experiments waiting for its opening 
was huge. Even so, a few outside institutions will get a chance 
to use the Accelerator largely to the extent that they helped 
with the design. 

And there was a question of how such a roundhouse can 
be fitted in with other buildings. But the newcomer's new 
and different shape does not set it apart in the conglomeration 
of buildings at Harvard, Like the others, most of which were 
experiments in their time, it has "settled" into place. On one 
side is the Museum of Comparative Zoology, which is in the 
tradition of New England factory buildings of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. Behind it is the School of Theol- 
ogy, which might be considered American Gothic. 

But what brought Harvard and M.I.T. the Accelerator 
more than anything else (Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania have a similar AEC project) was the extraor- 
dinary quality of the physicists associated with the two uni- 
versities. 
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Perhaps the whole project is best summed up by Collins, 
who likens Harvard to a huge, three-dimensional living organ- 
ism that can incorporate elements as diverse as the Electron 
Accelerator and the Museum of Comparative Zoology's collec- 
tion of prehistoric fossils. 

"The presence of the Accelerator will not change the direc- 
tion of the university/' he says. "The most it can do is to act 
as an irritant, so that by the process of homeostasis, things are 
imperceptibly changed. It's not so much a question of how 
something new fits in but whether or not it is accepted, or 
rejected, by the organism." 

Quite clearly the Accelerator is being accepted. The grain 
of sand has found its oyster. No one yet knows what the pearl 
will be. 
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ON THE FRONTIERS OF LIFE 



EXPLORING the atom brought a burst of new knowledge 
and nuclear weapons, atomic power, new elements, isotopes. 
It changed, and will continue to change, the life of every 
living person. 

Exploring the cell, unlocking knowledge of the funda- 
mental units of living matter, may bring changes just as 
sweeping. 

Several groups of researchers at the Harvard Medical School 
are pushing back the frontiers of knowledge, seeking answers 
to the complex question of what is life. They are working 
now from curiosity. But they have made some basic dis- 
coveries. They have some idea of the size of the fields they 
have opened up; the electron microscope probably means 
twenty-five years of work for scientists studying the cell. And 
they have some glimpses of the possibilities that may come 
from it new techniques for population control, for example. 

The Harvard Medical School is in itself an enormously 
complex, ramified institution. It is located in Boston, across 
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the Charles from Cambridge which is significant to its work 
as a metropolitan medical center and to its relationship with 
the university. The Medical School and its affiliates, the School 
of Public Health and the School of Dental Medicine, stand 
apart from the university in many ways. 

The school occupies a group of white marble buildings set 
on the Longwood Quadrangle, one of the most imposing archi- 
tectural groups in the metropolitan area. It is surrounded by 
four of seven hospitals with which it is associated: Boston 
Lying-in, Beth Israel, Children's Hospital, and Peter Bent 
Brigham. Not far off are the Free Hospital for Women, Massa- 
chusetts General, and Massachusetts Eye and Ear. The seven 
private teaching hospitals and the school comprise the Har- 
vard Medical Center. 

The Medical School has moved with its times. It is the 
third oldest medical school in the country, having been 
founded by John Warren in 1782. Since then it has occupied 
seven different sites. The first was in the basement of Harvard 
Hall in the Yard; the second in Holden Chapel; the rest have 
been in Boston to be nearer the hospitals. 

Even the massive buildings on the Quadrangle, only a little 
more than fifty years old, have been rebuilt so much that only 
the shells of the original structures remain. 

To an outsider the Medical Center looks not only imposing 
but formidable. It is an intricate series of relationships among 
hospitals and schools for joint appointments, joint teaching 
responsibilities, and joint research. In both teaching and re- 
search it is outstanding among a host of medical institutions 
and laboratories. It is a center for research supported by a 
network of private foundations and agencies of the federal 
government. 

At the heart of this complex institution is one man George 
Packer Berry, dean of the Medical School. He moves among 
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the many areas of the school's interests with the easy grace 
and humor of an old professional. His greatest pride is the 
fact that one out of every four men teaching in the nation's 
87 medical schools got all or part of his training at the Har- 
vard Medical Center. To maintain this leadership and to 
renew facilities for 482 students and for research activities, 
Dean Berry began a drive in 1960 to raise $58 million. 

To see how the researchers are exploring the fundamental 
bits of living matter, let us look at the work of two of many 
research groups in the Medical School. 

One group is led by Don Wayne Fawcett, Hersey professor 
of anatomy. Don Fawcett would not look out of place as a 
corporation vice-president. His offices might well have been 
moved up to Boston from Madison Avenue. But his specialty 
goes back to the beginning of medicine and his chair to the 
beginning of the Medical School. When a group of young 
Revolutionary War battle surgeons took the steps that led to 
Harvard's forming a medical school, John Warren was made 
professor of anatomy and surgery and his salary was paid in 
part from the legacy of Ezekiel Hersey, a physician of Hingham 
and a graduate of Harvard in 1728. 

Anatomy, the oldest of the basic medical sciences, has 
changed vastly since it was taught to doctors very much as it 
was taught to artists by observation with the unaided eye of 
the structure of living things. 

In 1847, when Oliver Wendell Holmes (the Holmes of 
"Old Ironsides" fame: "Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!") 
was made professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard 
Medical School, he established the Microscope Room. With 
a built-in oil lamp as the light source, he devised the first 
classroom microscope in America. One of its features was 
a handle so that it could be passed from student to student. 
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Today each student has a compound microscope. But the 
scientists long ago reached the limits of what they might do 
with light microscopes, which can produce magnifications of 
mly a few hundred times. 

Today the Department of Anatomy has four electron micro- 
scopes which use subatomic particles rather than "light" and 
:an produce magnifications up to 500,000 times. They have 
extended man's vision from gross anatomy, such as dissection 
3f a cadaver, to examination of the macro (or large) molecules 
within cells. "This," as Don Fawcett puts it, "has opened up 
:wenty-five years of work for us." 

It took time for medical researchers to learn to use the 
electron microscope. By 1870 they had reached the theoreti- 
:al limits of the compound light microscope. It was simply 
lot possible to go much further with it because of the rigid 
imitations set by the length of light waves. In the 1 940*5 the 
electron microscope began to rejuvenate the whole field of 
;tudy of the structure of things. But before it could be used 
n medical studies whole new techniques had to be developed. 
So it was only in the 1950*5 that its uses were really developed 
or the study of living matter. 

Instead of using convex pieces of glass for its lenses, the 
electron microscope uses magnetic fields to focus a beam of 
electrons. Since the electrons have wave lengths much shorter 
han those of light, it can distinguish much smaller objects. 
Vs Fawcett says: 

"There used to be an enormous gap between the biochemist 
md the biologist. The biochemist worked with indirect meth- 
>ds and the biologist only with what he could see. The electron 
nicroscope narrowed that gap. Now we can actually see 
aolecules which formerly had been considered the realm of 
ihemistry and physics." 

The seeing is not direct. The electron microscope has at 
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its top a tungsten filament which gives off the beam of elec- 
trons. It is directed down a column in which a high vacuum 
is maintained, since the beam can be easily scattered by any 
form of matter. Along the way, magnetic fields focus the beam 
and the degree of magnification is controlled by varying the 
strength of the magnetic fields. 

It is the scattering, the fact that the electrons change direc- 
tion when they pass near an atom, that makes "seeing" pos- 
sible. The scattering is translated into an image by making 
the electrons fall on a phosphor-coated plate or screen at the 
bottom of the column. As the electrons fall, they are energized 
and produce a luminescence that makes a visual representation. 

The image is sharp enough so that it may be photographed 
and enlarged another ten times for a total magnification from 
10,000 times to 500,000 times the size of the original. 

One result is a series of poster-size micrographs hanging on 
the walls of the Anatomy Department. The cross sections of 
cells sometimes look like delicate, exquisitely shadowed Orien- 
tal paintings and sometimes like strange futuristic designs. 
Instead of an artist's signature, however, the passer-by will 
find an identification: "a system of tubules, the sarcoplasmic 
reticulum, seen between the myofibrils." 

To get those photographs some fine work had to be done 
in developing techniques. One problem was that the speci- 
mens had to be dehydrated, since the electron beam can exist 
only in a high vacuum. Since water is universally present in 
living things, dehydration meant that cells could be seen in 
the electron microscope only in collapsed form. Still, the 
biologists found ways of compensating for this drawback. 
They developed ways of infiltrating the tissues with various 
substances to replace the water and so keep some of the 
original form. And by combining the techniques of electron 
and phase microscopy (the latter reveals more in the way of 
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dimension and density) they could, in effect, reconstruct the 
cell as it was in the three-dimensional organic system. 

Another obstacle presented by the electron microscope is 
low penetrating power so that specimens must be exceedingly 
thin. This meant the development of an entire new technol- 
ogythin sectioning. Today the biologists use machines called 
microtomes with blades of fractured glass or polished dia- 
monds that can cut sections down to a thickness of a few 
millionths of an inch. Again, though, the sections are so thin 
that very little of the cellular contents remains in them. 
So the biologists must try to re-establish the contacts and rela- 
tionships among small sections of cells. 

What will come of this? Why is it that medical men some- 
times jump with excitement when they hear of the work 
being done in exploring the cell? 

Don Fawcett's own story is one good illustration of this 
interest. Fawcett became a surgeon in part because he found 
he had unusual skill with his hands. He was a battalion sur- 
geon in World War II, a post which left him plenty of time 
to think about the course of his career. He decided on research 
and went back to a $2,900 fellowship at Harvard when he was 
twenty-nine years old and married. 

Today his reputation and that of the department are such 
that foundations will supply the $35,000 electron microscopes 
for his research. As head of the department, he lives on a 
crowded schedule. He teaches, both giving lectures and 
directing graduate students individually. He gives guest lec- 
tures, edits material for several medical journals, reviews 
grant applications for the Public Health Service, prepares the 
anatomy section of the examinations of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners, and administers the department a 
chore which is becoming so heavy that he wishes he had a 
chief of staff to take over the load. 
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His own research Is done largely at his home in suburban 
Waban. There, when he can find a quiet hour, he uses a 
microtome to prepare specimens for study under an electron 
microscope in the laboratory. 

In his own work, and generally in the department, Fawcett 
and his group follow their own curiosity, whether or not the 
work has obvious applications. "However," says Fawcett, 
"since we're studying cells and how they work, the knowledge 
accumulated can't be too far from man/' 

The biologists can also examine any kind of living matter, 
since they are not bound to clinical research concepts, where 
the responsibility is to use known methods on patients. 

As Fawcett puts it, "Man is the worst of mongrels. There 
are therefore certain places in nature to find better specimens 
to work with than man/' Mice, for example, are bred selec- 
tively generation after generation so that they will have iden- 
tical characteristics. Despite the great variety of nature and 
the multiple approaches of biologists, they are finding some 
surprising things in common about the structure and func- 
tion of living cells. 

"Who would have suspected/' says Fawcett, "that the cilia 
and other components of paramecium [a one-celled animal] 
in a stagnant pond of water would be similar to parts of an 
animal or to a human cell? You know, that not many experts 
can tell apart the liver cell of a rat and that of a man." 

One of Fawcett's continuing interests has been spermato- 
genesisthe formation of the male reproductive cell. He is 
fascinated by the changes in these highly specialized cells 
which contain in themselves all the genetic information of 
the human race and also have the power to swim. 

Micrographs provide sharp images of many of the steps in 
the development of the spermatozoa. In an article Fawcett 
wrote for the Harvard Medical Alumni Bulletin, he com- 
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merited: "The slender tails, less than one micron in diameter, 
that are responsible for the swimming movements of the 
spermatozoa are barely visible with the light microscope, but 
can be magnified to the diameter of a garden hose in the 
electron microscope and are then found to have an elaborate 
internal structure consisting of eighteen longitudinal fibers 
arranged in two concentric rows around a central pair/' 

With micrographs of the cross sections of the tails of sala- 
mander spermatozoa before him, Fawcett points out how the 
radial structure relates to function, and how this fundamental 
pattern is repeated time and again in living organisms. "There 
is a strange kind of uniformity here that extends throughout 
the animal kingdom it's a biochemical and mechanical pat- 
tern. " 

A scientist can be detached, a layman presses his curiosity 
as to where this may lead. "Ultimately our studies may have 
practical application to population control or male sterility," 
says Fawcett, "for we may find what are the vulnerable points 
in the development of spermatozoa." 

In the department, research fellows and postdoctoral stu- 
dents are pursuing a number of different programs. They 
work largely in the area of cell biology, but in fields as diverse 
as comparative anatomy, developmental biology, environmen- 
tal physiology, endocrinology, neuroanatomy, reproductive 
physiology, and radiobiology. Fawcett gives the young people 
their own lead, but works with each of them on some piece 
of research while they are at Harvard. "That way, we learn 
from each other/' 

Some glimpses of the future are coming out of this work. 
In the past few years the electron microscope has made pos- 
sible the examination of myofibrils, overlapping sets of fila- 
ments of macromolecular size. This suggests an entirely new 
theory of muscle contraction. 
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Micrographs have also shown systems of intracellular tubules 
which are believed to conduct impulses from nerve to muscle. 
To find out how nerves and muscles can produce movements 
of great rapidity, the department is comparing fast-acting 
muscles to slow ones. In this it is studying certain muscles of 
the bat which, scientists know, must act with great rapidity 
to control the short pulses of supersonic sound that bats give 
off in their "radar" system of locating themselves. 

Other projects include studying the structure of cells lining 
the stomach. These secrete hydrochloric acid for digestion of 
proteinsbut why doesn't the acid burn holes in the stomach 
itself? And the projects range to hibernation by which some 
animals, such as the ground squirrel, can lower their body 
temperatures to near-freezing levels and slow their hearts 
from 250 beats a minute to five. This, of course, may throw 
new light on the use of hypothermia, a method of lowering 
body temperatures to slow down circulation during heart 
surgery. 

This is one approach to the uncovering of the age-old mys- 
tery of life but there are others. 

In sharp contrast to the well-established Anatomy Depart- 
ment, a much newer addition to the Harvard Medical School 
struggles with its own approach to life and to disease. This is 
the seven-year-old Biophysics Research Laboratory, which is 
affiliated with and housed in one of the associated teaching 
hospitals, the Peter Bent Brigham. Here a team of researchers 
combine physics, chemistry, mathematics, and medicine in an 
effort to understand the basis of biological specificity again, 
an old mystery. 

"Specificity," says Dr. Bert L. Vallee, director of the labo- 
ratory, "is the one factor that separates living from dead 
matter." 
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It is the phenomenon characterizing living systems by which 
biological elements cause only one a very particular and 
selective, or specific reaction. Each enzyme has a special 
catalytic property which allows it to perform its task of 
chemically breaking down a particular kind of foodstuff into 
energy. Similarly, antibodies, antigens, hormones, and vita- 
mins function in highly exclusive and definite ways. 

"We believe that specificity must have a chemical and 
physical basis/' says Vallee. ''The alternative would mean 
Vitalism' something that doesn't exist/' 

The laboratory has two unusual characteristics. First, it 
uses both basic laboratory investigation and clinical experi- 
ence, actual work with patients, so that it straddles two disci- 
plines: clinical medicine and biochemistry. Bits of knowledge 
gained on one side are investigated on the other, and vice 
versa. 

Second, the laboratory has developed new measuring tools, 
particularly for its work on metalloenzymes. It has had to 
develop instruments sensitive enough to detect elements 
where no more than thousandths or millionths of a gram 
were present in a concentration. 

"I studied spectroscopy for six years at M.I.T. in order to 
find a method to measure metals in small concentrations/' 
says Vallee, "and everybody thought I was crazy." It was 
advances in the technique of emission spectroscopy that made 
the laboratory's work possible. 

Behind this narrow concentration, though, is some very 
broad reasoning. Dr. Vallee speaks with the intense, eager 
interest that reveals how he was able to concentrate on spec- 
troscopy for six years when it seemed to others a bootless 
effort. But the ideas he outlines sometimes leave other scien- 
tists and physicians in a fever of excitement. 

He believes that the old approach to medicine cannot hold 
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for long. The "new" biology of the past fifteen years has not 
really been integrated into it. "New information is piled on top 
of the old system so that people find themselves discomfited 
by it. They come to bemoan the fact that we learn so much. 

"And yet, tremendous change will continue. 

"When I began full-time research," says Vallee, "the 
National Health Foundation was granting only $100,000 a 
year to research; now the figure is up to $700 million. This 
is apart from all the work being done by industry and other 
institutions. We can't expect the old framework to hold." 

What will come? 

Vallee feels that a new approach will come. Medicine is 
still operating as a phenomenology dealing with things as 
they appear. It is often a hit-and-miss approach because it 
consists of narrowing down the possibilities. 

This, of course, was a necessary beginning. Now, though, 
it is possible to try to describe biology in fundamental terms 
according to composition, function, and structure. 

"The proposition I dare to advance," says Vallee, "is that 
looking at the underlying factors may lead to the disease, 
instead of looking at the disease first and then digging for 
what lies underneath. The phenomenological approach is 
very much like looking at the mushroom-shaped cloud of an 
atom bomb and, from it, trying to deduce the Einstein equa- 
tion . . . the probability of succeeding is very slight indeed." 

What Vallee means by this has been shown in the labora- 
tory's work. 

The laboratory's goal, as is Don Fawcett's, is to study and 
understand the fundamental composition and structure of 
living matter. Instead of the microscope, it uses physical 
chemistry as its primary method and it will turn to any 
discipline or method of study that may help with the problem 
at hand. 
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The laboratory has concentrated on metalloenzymes be- 
cause these have some hand both in formation of proteins 
in the body and in transmitting genetic information. It has 
put its effort into isolating, purifying, and characterizing 
these bits of metal in matter. 

In doing this the laboratory found a new disease mag- 
nesium deficiency tetany and developed a new therapy in 
the course of its work. The disease had been observed in 
animals, but until the lab found a way of measuring the 
amounts of magnesium in man doctors could not distinguish 
between the new disease and the usual (hypocalcemic) tetany. 

A second finding of new knowledge about disease came 
from the Biophysics Lab's work with zinc enzymes in the 
liver. Researchers observed that the zinc content in post- 
alcoholic cirrhosis was a good index of the liver's functioning, 
and found that some patients were helped if zinc was added to 
their diet. The zinc metalloenzyme also provided significant 
help in diagnosing a heart attack and, in fact, it can provide 
a measure of whether or not a heart attack will be fatal. 

The chief tool in all this work is emission spectroscopy and 
for it the laboratory developed a new flame source, the first 
significant advance in this field for half a century. The new 
flame, which combines cyanogen and oxygen, makes possible 
detection of minute amounts of metal that in the past escaped 
notice. The lab also developed a new ultrasensitive spectro- 
scopic device which makes detecting trace elements routine. 
It can simultaneously detect and measure calcium, aluminum, 
potassium, sodium, strontium, barium, zinc, chromium, 
manganese, nickel, cobalt, copper, and magnesium. 

This sounds like a renaissance of alchemy. But, of all the 
elements in the periodic table, more than two thirds have 
been discovered in bacteria, fungi, the higher plants, and 
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animals. Most of these are today considered essential to life. 
Then, too and most important of all to that complex ani- 
mal, manthere is evidence in cancer, psychoses, and blood 
diseases that these elements become distributed in abnormal 
proportions. 

The piece of detective work of which the Biophysics Lab 
is most proud is its locating of the active site of the carbox- 
ypeptidase molecule, a metalloenzyme which plays a key 
role in digestion. The odds against pinpointing the active 
site were on the order of 11,000 to i, for it involves only 
three of 34,000 atoms in the molecule. Eight years of work 
went into establishing that the molecule contained exactly 
one atom of zinc, determining that it was necessary, and finally 
locating it. 

All this work throws light on the phenomenon of specificity. 
How cells control specificity, and how it is passed from mother 
to child, is a key question for the lab. The genes, material 
particles in the chromosomes in the cell's nucleus, are the 
determiners of heredity. They are thought to have a code on 
their complex surfaces which contains all the genetic informa- 
tioncolor of eyes, general structure of the body, even the shape 
of a smile. The chromosomes, in turn, are largely made up 
of proteins and nucleic acids in the form of desoxyribonucleic 
acid and ribonucleic acid commonly called DNA and RNA. 

These interest the lab because they have trace metals, and 
these trace metals have a purpose closely related to the deter- 
mination of heredity. 

In every direction, the lab's work is concerned with some 
of the fundamental biological functions, and some of the 
most puzzling. 

Vallee sums it up: "Disease consists of deviations in normal 
living matter. Therapy is the restoration of factors of nor- 
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mality. When we can understand the composition, function 
and structure of things, we should have a reasonable chance 
of achieving therapy/' 

These are only two of many laboratories at Harvard. They 
are but two of many that are pushing back the frontiers of 
knowledge in a drive that on a national scale is so vast and 
is opening new knowledge so rapidly that in itself it is an 
"explosion of knowledge/' With it, of course, come problems 
that are difficult and complex for both universities and 
society. 

Research involves numbers of highly trained people and 
batteries of expensive equipmenta costly and far-reaching 
effort that is beyond the ability of the universities to finance. 
Even Harvard, the richest of the universities, can carry only 
a small part of the work. 

Indeed, the university is in something of the position of a 
man on a bicycle. It can keep going only as long as it main- 
tains its momentum. 

Harvard started with good facilities and people. But its 
research effort runs largely on the momentum of having good 
people who can maintain high standards and attract more 
good people. 

The equipment in the old and well-established Anatomy 
Department was bought on research grants which come 
only on the reputation that Fawcett and his people have built. 
Indeed, of the people only Fawcett and two others have tenure 
permanent positions on the faculty. This is, in part, because 
Harvard is conservative. It will use only its own funds, "hard 
money/' to finance a chair. It will not put its professors in the 
position of depending on research grants or other soft money. 

So reputation is as important as or more important than 
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endowed money. Harvard has good facilities because it can 
attract top people who can obtain funds because of their 
reputations and in turn attract other people. 

The Biophysics Lab, newcomer at Harvard, is an even 
better example. Even Dr. Vallee receives his salary from an 
outside grant. "I have a Harvard title," he points out, "but 
I'm not eligible for the Harvard health plan because I'm not 
on the university's payroll." 

The irregularities in these setups sometimes mean that 
Harvard loses good men as do other laboratories in similar 
circumstances because it is not able to offer able young men 
more definite positions. And all this, of course, is behind 
Dean Berry's drive to raise $58 million, much of which would 
go to increasing salaries and establishing more tenure posts. 

Like Dr. Collins at the Cambridge Accelerator, Vallee sees 
his laboratory's relationship to Harvard as very much that 
of a "foreign body which is not rejected but suffered by it." 
Like the Accelerator, the Biophysics Lab maintains close 
relationships with Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

It is part of an evolving relationship between the univer- 
sities, foundations, and government. It is improvised, some- 
times jerry-built. 

At Harvard it means that many come as instructors and 
postdoctoral scholars, but few are chosen for tenure. It means 
that there can be considerable arbitrariness in such a large 
"living organism" as to what survives and what does not sur- 
vive. In such a complex world no one can fully know what 
was lost or what went down the drain when a judgment is 
made on a man or a project. 

Still, Harvard succeeds well enough in this so that it does 
attract good men. They come with the knowledge that they 
will be surrounded by outstanding colleagues. "There's a 
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certain loneliness about a good man in other places," says 
Dr. Fawcett. And Vallee, after he has let his mind range over 
the problem, sums it up by saying: 

"Perhaps Harvard is something just too good to be missed." 

So the bicycle goes on. 



THE FACULTY 



IT IS easy to overlook the fact that the prime business of a 
university is to draw together and support a group of unusually 
gifted people the faculty. 

The faculty's original function was to teach to pass on 
accumulated knowledge and this held full sway for cen- 
turies. Then, long after Harvard was founded, the concept 
of advancing knowledge, of research, came in. This is partly 
a corollary of teaching: "It's a damn poor teacher who gives 
the same course two years in a row/' And it was partly the 
curiosity of active minds. Francis Bacon, in The Advance- 
ment of Learning, observed: "For as water will not ascend 
higher than the level of the first springhead from whence 
it descendeth, so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and 
exempted from liberty of examination, will not rise again 
higher than the knowledge of Aristotle." 

It was a long time before this was translated into anything 

7* 
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that might be described as organized research in the univer- 
sities. It was the middle of the eighteenth century before John 
Winthrop, whom Samuel Eliot Morison credits with being 
Harvard's "first important scientist or productive scholar" 
appeared on the scene. Winthrop was a friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, had a range of interests comparable to that of 
Franklin, and had the time and means to carry his researches 
deeper than could Franklin. 

Today research is the major interest of the Harvard faculty. 
What research is, of course, is hard to say. It may involve 
some hours in Widener in preparing a lecture, it may involve 
days in Washington digging into Air Force procurement pol- 
icies, it may involve reading court records for a study of 
juvenile delinquency, it may involve study of living cells 
under an electron microscope. 

Twenty-five years ago a professor, whose salary was $12,000, 
was thankful indeed to tap a private fund for money enough 
to hire a secretary to help him with his research. Today the 
flow of funds for "research" is so complex that it would take 
a directory to catalogue it. In the same way, it would take 
a major research project to determine precisely how Harvard 
professors allocate their time. But the simplest of informal 
polls suggests that research takes at least twice the time that 
teaching does and perhaps much more. "The place is full 
of people who don't teach two hours a week," as one member 
of the Corporation puts it. 

It is research that has brought the enormous change in the 
universities in the past thirty years as it has, indeed, in the 
world. 

At one end o the scale it has developed its own cults the 
administrators who have lost sight of scholarship and think 
in terms of grants, square feet of laboratories, Defense De- 
partment contracts, and security for classified work. There are 
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platoons of graduate students who focus on bibliographies of 
medieval literature. There are, particularly in the social 
sciences, small armies counting noses and building private 
vocabularies to establish the obvious such as that little boys 
like to play with other little boys. 

At the other end of the scale and even to use the word 
"scale" is to suggest a precision in evaluating research that 
does not exist there is the research that has changed the 
university's place in society. 

And all this has changed the image of the professor. He is 
no longer the tweedy, detached character who maintained 
an English accent and a fine stock of anecdotes about Oxford, 
A. Lawrence Lowell, and Woodrow Wilson. Instead, he is 
likely to look like the man a thoughtful businessman would 
like to have as a vice-president and he is likely to be one of 
the best customers the airlines have. 

It is research, too, that has made the professor a sought-after 
consultant and brought him out of the cloistered community 
of scholars. To keep its people and some of them have been 
offered salaries in industry of as much as $150,000 a year- 
Harvard and other universities allow them to act as con- 
sultants. 

But the burgeoning demand for the scholar's time is per- 
haps the best indication of the new role of the university, its 
place on the frontiers of society. As President Pusey says, 
"There is no way to measure it, but the demands made on 
these people are enormous." 

Who are these people these men and women whose collec- 
tive name is Harvard? 

The diversity of Harvard is matched, and more than 
matched, by the diversity of its faculty. When the Commence- 
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ment procession sweeps through the Old Yard, the pageant 
includes men from a tremendous variety of universities, 
nationalities, areas of knowledge, faiths, and experience. It is 
a diversity beyond measure and one that would be hard to 
match anywhere else in the world. 

But the Commencement procession includes only part of 
the faculty. Harvard's Directory of Officers includes men with 
a dozen degrees, earned and honorary, and some with none. 
It includes men who have made Harvard their life, as did 
their fathers before them. It includes others a General Elec- 
tric lighting engineer, for example who may give the uni- 
versity only a few hours a year. 

These people work in an incredible variety of places: over 
mahogany desks in the austere elegance of Massachusetts 
Hall, among clutters of fossil bones in the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, in offices that would do credit to a Holly- 
wood designer, in diggings deep in the mud o Texas, in the 
hushed atmosphere of the National Security Council in Wash- 
ington, in Nigerian schools, on research ships in the South 
Atlantic, in an Italian villa, and in basement offices so filled 
with paper and books that a visitor has to squeeze his way in. 
There will be nothing in sight in many of these offices, and 
nothing about the man, that will say Harvard. 

The variety and scope of work and interests is probably 
literally beyond computing. The listing of courses given by the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences alone takes more than 300 pages 
in the Official Register. The books produced by Harvard 
people would easily fill a good-sized library on their own. 
Some, of course, are widely known as writers Paul Tillich, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., J. K. Galbraith, James Bryant Conant. 
But there are so many of them that a librarian jokes that the 
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Harvard libraries can not stop buying books as long as Har- 
vard professors keep on writing them. 

To give meaning to all this, let us look at a few of the 
activities of Harvard people. These are not the great names- 
it is increasingly difficult to say who are the great names in 
the university; at least, it seems easier to name the greats of 
history. These are people chosen at random in an informal 
survey who volunteered something of what they were doing 
in the spring of 1961. 

W. Barton Leach, Story professor of law, was getting to 
work at 5:30 in the morning, and putting in two and one 
half hours before breakfast as well as weekends to finish a 
casebook. He taught two hours on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays and gave a two-hour seminar on Wednesdays. He was 
putting in five days per month in Washington as a consultant 
to the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. His law practice took 
varying amounts of time an average of perhaps 10 per cent. 

The most interesting aspect of Professor Leach's legal work 
has been sponsoring legislation in a dozen states to reform 
the Rule Against Perpetuities, one of the many specialties 
in law. This has involved appearing before legislatures, draft- 
ing legislation, and writing articles. 

On the education front, he was working with other pro- 
fessors from the Law School and the School of Education on 
a survey of methods in legal education, a project he had 
initiated years before but that had only begun to move. 

His chief unofficial interest was in military affairs, but he 
had translated that into conducting a seminar in defense 
policy for graduate students. 

Edwin G. Boring, professor emeritus of psychology, works 
in his office at the psychological laboratories from ten to five 
each day, six or seven days a week. His serious work is editing 
a monthly journal, Contemporary Psychology a job which 
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he regards as running a laboratory of human nature. Early 
in 1961, he was going over data on women psychologists listed 
in the new Who's Who Among American Women so that 
he might see statistically how much less distinguished women 
psychologists are than men and to speculate on some of the 
reasons why. 

Miss Elisabeth Deichmann, curator of marine invertebrates, 
tries hard to get a whole day on her chief interest, the Antarc- 
tic Holothurians, a group of Echinoderms. Normally, though, 
she spends Saturday in her office and cannot take her summer 
vacation in the summer because of the rush of research work- 
ers who want to come then to the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

For R. R. Baxter, professor of law, there are three satisfac- 
tions. One is actual teaching, especially to a large class. A good 
performance is wonderful; a bad one agonizing. "A colleague 
once remarked to me, when I was sad about how bad I had 
been, that the real time to start worrying was when one lost 
that sense/' A further satisfaction lies in writing what counts 
is seeing the work produced in its final form. The final joy, 
he says, "is the happy relationships one establishes through 
teaching." 

Frederick Mosteller, professor of mathematical statistics, 
works sixty-two or sixty-three hours a week. He got up one 
day in April, 1961, to watch "Continental Classroom" from 
6:30 to 7:00, and went back to bed to sleep for an hour. The 
day had two high spots: a note from the president congratu- 
lating him on an honor he had received and a student's 
coming to him with a question that he and another professor 
had agreed no student would ever ask. He had a visitor late 
in the day and in talk with him stumbled on a nice problem 
for a student working on a thesis. He took the visitor home 
for dinner, the second that week with whom his wife had to 
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cope without benefit of announcement. At midnight, after 
putting the visitor on a train, he was still working. 

For L. Don Leet, professor of geology, the big project dur- 
ing the spring of 1960 was to work toward a clearer conception 
of the structure of the earth's interior from data collected 
by the world's seismograph stations on the largest earthquake 
of this centurythat of August 15, 1950. As he says, "Seis- 
mology is a slow business, sometimes." 

Joseph L. Massimo, teaching fellow in education, spent 
most of his time working with the United Community Serv- 
ices of Boston on a project for the vocational rehabilitation of 
adolescent delinquents. 

And there's a professor from the Medical School who finds 
students both a delight and a frustration. "Harvard students, 
as compared with those from other medical schools, immedi- 
ately recognize all the rare diseases. Confront them with a 
run-of-the-mill case, and they lose interest." 

And another Cambridge professor found that the most 
interesting thing was his "egotistical preoccupation with my 
own forthcoming book." 

Max Loehr, professor of Oriental art, found that he had 
had three words for the events of one day. Most important 
was his lecture. Most enjoyable was a student's fine work for 
a seminar. Most surprising was a gift of an early Sung ceramic 
piece for the Fogg Museum. 

Perhaps the most nerve-racking day among these university 
people was put in by a Boston surgeon, who spends eight 
hours a day on his practice and teaches several hours. His 
day was spent in operating on one patient from eight o'clock 
in the morning until five in the afternoon to restore the blood 
supply in the lower part of the body. 

What is there that characterizes these men and women- 
this elite which teaches so many of the American elite? 
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Meeting them, going about the university, talking with 
them, several things stand out as common threads through 
the diversity of an extremely complex group. 

This is a hard-working group. Many, many Harvard people 
work hours that would make New York businessmen throw 
up their hands. As one of them puts it, "The content o bore- 
dom in these jobs is small, but that just means you work all 
the harder and all the longer/' For many, the office hours are 
just something to get through so that they can go home and 
do their real work nights and weekends. 

This is a very competitive group. Harvard professors are 
the product of a whole series of selection devices schools, 
colleges, graduate schools, and years as instructors, tutors, and 
assistant professors. But even when they "have it made" 
when they have become professors with the assurance of 
tenurethe pressure to continue toward excellence, to be 
outstanding, is heavy. "In the Faculty of Medicine," says one 
professor, "Harvard has the unique ability to evoke hours of 
loyal teaching without either recognition or payment/ 1 

More than spirit is involved. For each man with tenure 
there are perhaps five younger menlecturers, research assist- 
ants, and so onwho are working for tenure. They must 
usually put in years on the lowest rungs of the university- 
tutoring, doing routine laboratory work, and so on. They 
must also do some original research and, if possible, get their 
work published so that they can secure the recognition they 
will need if they ever hope to become professors. On simple 
arithmetic, four out of five will not make itand the four, 
for the most part, seem to get jobs at other institutions with- 
out too much trouble. But they come to Harvard to test 
themselves against the best, and leaving involves a real wrench. 
"Almost no one leaves Harvard voluntarily/ 1 says one of these 
young men. "You come here because you feel it is the best 
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and if you can't staywell, that puts scars on a man/' One o 
the university psychologists says, "I can look at the situation 
of those people only with a bit of horror/* 

A Harvard professor, too, is an independent animal. This 
is partly in the tradition of the great universities: It is their 
function to lead society, to criticize, to stir, to stimulate. It is 
partly financial. If a professor cannot get the support he needs 
from his dean he is likely to find it in the Ford Foundation. 
And it is partly in the structure of the university itselfa pro- 
fessor may run quite a good-sized business with a score of 
people working under him and equipment and laboratories 
worth $100,000 or more. 

The independence, above all, comes from a toughness of 
mind a toughness which is not unique at Harvard but is 
seemingly nurtured there. Judgments are sharp and cut even 
those who are used to them. In commenting on the harshness 
of these judgments, one professor remembers a little ruefully 
a colleague's comment on President Eisenhower a fake giant 
among real pygmies. He remembers also that Henry Adams 
said that being a student at Harvard is like being in a contest 
with a thousand judges. To be a judge among the judges 
involves the risk of some ferocious judgments. 

Time after time, though, faculty people find that the out- 
standing thing about their colleagues is their accessibility 
and friendliness. One of them summed it up best perhaps in 
saying, "I am most impressed by the sincere desire of those 
with knowledge to transmit it on to others without any desire 
for recompense monetarily or attentively/' 

Perhaps the most common of these threads is one of re- 
spectrespect for the university and its purposes, respect for 
people working with serious purpose. 

"Harvard is undoubtedly the greatest university in the 
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world (my own prejudiced opinion)/' writes one faculty man. 
"That people like myself recognize this fact characterizes 
Harvard completely/' 

Perhaps the most flattering single characterization of Har- 
vard, though, comes from a scholar from Istanbul who spent 
some time in Cambridge. He was a friend of Joseph Massimo 
and Massimo once fell to arguing religion with him. Massimo 
asked him about the cultural view of heaven exemplified by 
his society. The Turk laughed and said: 

"I could best describe it as a coed Harvard/* 

In these people is embodied the strength of Harvard. It 
was of the faculty and the impact they made on him that a 
student from Lima, Ohio, was thinking when he said: "Lima 
was one per cent of my life. Harvard opened up the other 
ninety-nine per cent/' 

But the collective strength of the faculty shows in many 
other ways. Many, many of the members are meeting the 
world each day testifying before Congressional committees, 
investigating slum schools, making speeches before dozens of 
groups, dealing with reporters who come to their laboratories, 
entertaining foreign dignitaries, appearing on television pro- 
grams. Here, by and large, they are strictly on their own- 
with no one from headquarters to check on their words. And 
their remarks are printed in newspapers all over the country. 
These are roving ambassadors dealing with the press in num- 
bers that few corporations could match. 

They are versatile in other ways, too. Many of them will 
carry on projects in the forefront of a scholarly field writing 
history, advancing theory on semantics or cell structure- 
while at the same time administering libraries, running cen- 
ters or departments that are fair-sized institutions on their 
own, or teaching basics to freshmen. 
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Proof of this versatility, from Harvard's viewpoint, comes 
in the smooth running of the institution. Deans will testify 
that a professor may carry on his programs for a year without 
bringing problems to them. And the university's chief officers, 
its president and its key deans, may be absent for months 
without having any real crisis develop. 

In the end, of course, an institution is people. Harvard is 
an impressive institution because it has impressive people. 
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IN SEARCH OF 



LOOKING at Harvard as an institution in the midst of 
change, the most striking thing about its students is the sharp 
rise in their intellectual qualities. 

Early in the 1950'$ the College began a carefully planned 
drive to raise the standards of its entering classes. It sent re- 
cruiters to the great private schools, traditional and important 
suppliers to Harvard and still the source of almost half the 
students entering the College. But it began to drive hard in 
the nation's high schools and literally sent its people to "beat 
the bushes." Crossroads communities in Montana and New 
Mexico that had not seen a Harvard representative of any 
sort in years were visited by these recruiters. 

Perhaps the most important part of this effort was the drive 
in high schools. Where ten years ago Harvard would get ap- 
plications from three students in a major high school in the 
Chicago suburbs, it may now get thirty or forty. The key to 
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this success was in organizing alumni to scout and screen the 
best of boys coming up in each school. 

But the swings through the back country fitted very im- 
portantly into Harvard's philosophy in selection. As Fred 
Glimp, dean of admissions, puts it, "We are not interested in 
a class of well-rounded men, but in a well-rounded class/' In 
this concept, the boy from an Oregon crossroads, who had 
never dreamed of Harvard because he thought his family 
would need the wages he could earn in cutting timber, is as 
necessary as the son of an Evanston banker. The hillbilly has 
qualities just as essential to Harvard as those of a Park Ave- 
nue aesthete. 

Harvard matched its reaching out for the best with a much 
older, seldom spoken of, but important principle. It has for 
many years made it possible for a good boy who can qualify 
otherwise to enter Harvard whether he has the financial re- 
sources or not. 

It is part of the concept of a well-rounded class, too, that 
marks alone are not enough to qualify a man. The College 
looks for other abilities and for the fundamental qualities of 
character that make a useful citizen. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is enthusiasm, or motivation. The College recognizes 
that a boy coming to the wilderness that is Harvard must go 
it on his own. The freedom Harvard gives a student carries 
a penalty he must largely be responsible for himself and his 
own work. So the admissions people look for the drives that 
will carry a boy through on his own. 

And over the years they have found that they must look 
for a certain stability and ruggedness in each boy. The boy 
who has been first or second in his class all the way through 
a first-rate high school may become profoundly depressed 
when he finds at Harvard that he is deep in the bottom half 
of the class. So Harvard tries to determine in advance that 
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the boy who won so easily In high school will have staying 
power for rougher going. 

The result of the recruiting drive: Harvard had 3,000 ap- 
plications for the class of 1956 and registered 1,222. It had 
well over 5,000 applications for the class of 1964 and regis- 
tered 1,212. More important, it had dramatically raised the 
intellectual level of the entering group. About 90 per cent of 
the class of 1964 came from the top 3.5 per cent of the age 
group, as measured by standings on the college entrance 
examinations. 

Harvard thinks its entering classes now rate higher than 
those of any other large, general college which was not true 
ten years ago. 

Some of the small colleges still do better. Among them: 
Radcliffe. 

This steady upgrading of the student body is an experiment 
which may have profound effects on Harvard. 

Almost one hundred years ago, when President Eliot was 
pushing for the establishment of the Graduate School in the 
College, he was challenged by faculty members. Would not 
the attempt to teach graduates merely weaken the College? 
Samuel Eliot Morison, the Harvard historian, quotes Eliot 
as replying this way: 

"It will strengthen the College. As long as our teachers re- 
gard their work as simply giving so many courses for under- 
graduates, we shall never have first-class teaching here. If they 
have to teach graduate students as well as undergraduates, 
they will regard their subjects as infinite, and keep up that 
constant investigation which is necessary for first-class teach- 
ing." 

Morison, who studied at Harvard in Eliot's late years, goes 
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on to say: "No prophecy of Eliot's has been more amply ful- 
filled. More than salaries, more than libraries and laborato- 
ries, the opportunity to train disciples in an atmosphere of 
professional study and creative scholarship has drawn great 
scholars to Cambridge/' 

In the same way, the rising level of classes is creating fer- 
ment among the faculty. Many an alumnus coming back to 
the College looks at the freshman and thinks something like, 
"Every year they get younger and brighter." Many a teacher 
knows it is true. 

By the statistics, a boy who would have been in the middle 
of the class of 1956 would be on the very bottom of the class 
of 1964. "In effect," says Dean John U. Monro of the College, 
"we have eliminated the bottom of the class." 

This has forced a whole series of debates and changes. The 
College is taking more and more students on advanced stand- 
ing, allowing them to skip freshman courses. Under Dean 
McGeorge Bundy, it introduced freshman seminars regular 
meetings between teachers and small groups of students in 
order to restore some of the intimacy between students and 
faculty that had been lost as the College grew. Perhaps most 
important of all, where a few years ago only about half the 
upper classes were able to work on an honors program, the 
College is now moving to eliminate many of these distinc- 
tions. In effect, all students will go on honors programs. 

Harvard has not been alone in upgrading its students, of 
course. Faculty members all over the country were struck by 
the seriousness and drive of the World War II veterans who 
came back to college. By the late 1950*5, the surge of World 
War II babies and the fact that a higher percentage of high 
school students wanted to go to college than ever before were 
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giving all the colleges and universities a larger pool of appli- 
cants to draw on. There was, too, a change in the attitudes of 
these students. The idea of sliding through with a "gentle- 
man's C," which had prevailed in prewar classes, simply dis- 
appeared. The "young tigers" wanted none of it. The turning 
point may have come about 1955, when Leavitt & Pierce, the 
ancient tobacco shop on Harvard Square, took out its pool 
tables. They had been gathering dust for years. 

The College's reaching out for students, its drive to make 
itself truly national by taking boys from all parts of the coun- 
try, has had side effects that will run for years. One of them 
is that a much smaller proportion of the entering classes come 
from Boston and New England. The second, which many an 
old Harvardian feels keenly, is that a boy can no longer count 
on being accepted at Harvard or on getting a break in admis- 
sion simply because he is the son of an alumnus. 

Another effect, felt by other colleges as well- as Harvard, is 
that boys coming to college now have widely varied back- 
grounds. Before 1900, as Morison explains it, a boy coming 
to college had studied Greek for four years, Latin for six, and 
mathematics for ten. Whether from one of the great private 
schools or the classical high schools, he had already had a clas- 
sical education and plenty of mental discipline. But this clas- 
sical heritage has disappeared in part because of the pressure 
of Harvard's own President Eliot, who campaigned for free 
choice for students in the high schools with much the same 
fervor that he had worked to introduce the elective system 
in Harvard itself. 

In any case, students now come to Cambridge with little 
in the way of classics and a wide variety of experience. One 
consequence is considerable effort in remedial reading. An- 
other, for the faculty, is, as Howard Mumford Jones puts it, 
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"We can be sure that they will have only two things in com- 
mon. They will have read one play of Shakespeare's and 
George Eliot's Silas Marner." 

When registration is over and the freshmen settle down in 
the Yard, they find that Harvard's selection policies and its 
willingness to extend financial aid have one other important 
consequence. About 90 per cent of those who enter survive 
to graduate against an average of about 50 per cent in other 
colleges. 

College students generally, and Harvard students in partic- 
ular, are observed more closely than any other large group 
in the population. They are studied by teachers, masters, 
sociologists, pyschologists. The archives bulge with college 
books, including shelves full of reminiscences of student days, 
and yet we know relatively little of what students genuinely 
feel and think. Richard Henry Dana, who left Harvard to go 
to sea in the 1 830*5, left one of the finest accounts of what 
it was like to go to sea in sailing ships but he could not do 
the same for Harvard. Indeed, with the exception of a few 
classics, notably J. D. Salinger's Catcher in the Rye, there 
are few accounts that are more than fragments of the life 
of people of students' age that do ring true. 

Some such thoughts as these were running through the 
mind of an old professor standing on the steps of Widener 
during the winter reading period. He watched students go, 
some in dungarees, some in business suits, some of them 
serious 'Cliffies in coats designed to keep lumberjacks warm. 
He had two observations to make: 

"I'm struck by the way students nowadays go about by ones 
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and two rather than in larger groups and by how intent 
they seem to be. 

"And I still wonder, after a lifetime of observing them, 
what it is that they are in search of. You may believe that 
you know them quite well and, still, you will never know 
quite what it is they are in search of." 
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AS STUDENTS SEE IT 



My whole day evolved in complete independence from 
any authoritarian word from the University. My time 
was for me alone. The University trusted that I would 
use it to my greatest advantage. 

THIS comment was written by a student at the time of the 
"diploma riots," April 26 and 27, 1961, Like any comment, 
it tells something of both its target and its author. It is a 
tribute to the university and perhaps the most revealing in- 
sight of students' feelings of any of approximately four hun- 
dred responses to a random and none-too-scientific survey. 

Harvard's i4,ooo-odd students are an incredibly diverse lot. 
This, in part, is due to the nature and the policies of the 
university. Geography and a difference in ages and objectives 
make the Law School and Business School students feel quite 
apart from the Collegeand they are often wistful when they 
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look to the Yard. Those at the Medical School live in quite 
another world they do not even try to make comparisons 
between their lives and that in the Yard. The differences are 
substantial and are felt, and many of them spring from pres- 
sures of work in the graduate schools. "We are a dull lot of 
drudges over here but, thank God, only for two years/' as 
one Business School student puts it. 

The question as to whether today's students are more or 
less spirited, more or less rebellious, more or less sophisticated 
than earlier generations can be answered only speculatively. 
We simply do not have comparative studies and the change 
in the world over twenty years, and certainly over one hun- 
dred years, would make comparisons bootless, anyhow. 

The one star that shines is diversity. As Mark H. Alcott '61 
puts it: "It would be as simple a task to find a student who 
studies ten hours a day as it would be to find one who has not 
attended a class in the past three months. Both types are 
plentiful here. . . . 

"I have known men whose outstanding interest is athletics: 
during one season they participate in a varsity sport, and in 
the remainder of the year they never miss a contest, be it 
lacrosse, basketball, or soccer. There are others who have 
never attended a sports event here, do not know where the 
stadium is, and think a crew is a kind of haircut. A student 
living down the hall spends ten hours a day every day in his 
room studying. There are those who could not give you 
proper directions to the library. High school wrestlers come 
to Harvard and are miraculously transformed into beatniks 
and theatrical people. There are those whose favorite pas- 
time is translating modern French poetry into Greek; others 
spend five hours a day playing bridge. Socialists room with 
fascists; the son of a Rockefeller or Saltonstall suddenly de- 
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cides that social clubs and debutante parties are not worth 
his time/' 

Nevertheless, some few things seem common to many. 
These, by and large, are people with active minds their range 
of interests is enormous. Many find the high point of their 
day is dinnertime conversation, chance meetings with others 
in the Yard, just observing their fellows. They are quite deter- 
mined not to be pressed into any mold. And, running among 
them, an unseen but felt thread, is a feeling that is perhaps 
truer of Harvard students than it is of those involved in other 
institutions. It is a feeling something like that of the Lilli- 
putians viewing Gulliver. The Lilliputians captured Gulliver 
in his sleep; students riot on spring nights. 

"The best thing I did today was to help organize the di- 
ploma riots." So said a sophomore. 

"Personally, I'd rather have English on my diploma, but 
I'm all in favor of riots." 

The riots were classic the best in years. And they united 
students as did nothing else during the year. They came after 
the Harvard Crimson had run a series of stories reporting 
mounting protests against the university's decision to print 
diplomas in English rather than the Latin that had been 
traditional since the early iSoo's. A spokesman for the Class 
Committee explained that the new diploma, which is only 
about half the size of the old one and does not carry the 
College seal, "is not the sort of thing you'd be proud to 
frame/- 
The riots had the Harvard touch they were distinctive. 
Students found a battle cry, "Latin si, Pusey no." A student, 
dressed like a Roman senator and wearing a garland of Yard 
shrubbery, made a speech of protest in Latin from the steps 
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of Widener. Chanting students marched on President Pusey's 
home. He quoted them a bit of light verse: 

What's pat in Latin, and chic in Greek, 

I always distinguish more easily in English. 

This was taken from a poem by Jane Hess. 

Students then milled into Harvard Square, perhaps four 
thousand strong. They stopped cars, threw raw eggs and, in 
the end, were dispersed by deans, proctors, and police with 
the help of tear gas. 

Harvard was not amused. The Board of Overseers met a 
few days later and gave its support to the principle that "today 
it is entirely fitting and in accord with the traditions of the 
University that the text of diplomas be in English if the 
appropriate faculty so recommends." 

Students, watching their own reactions and those of others, 
ran a gamut of emotions from amusement to disgust. 

"Hey, you going to the rebellion?" 

"No. I gotta date." 

Many, while enjoying the riot, bowed to the pressure of 
time. Several reported hearing something like this: "Hey, it's 
nine-thirty. I gotta go study." 

Many got their kicks in analyzing the whole thing. 

* mostly they were out to enjoy the weather and 
spring exuberance with slight overtones of unease in response 
to troubled world politics. 

9 Harvard students showed they are natural, ail- 
American type boys who love to raise a little hell on a spring 
night. Under any other circumstances the riots would have 
really gotten out of control. The fact that they did not is 
evidence of the power and control the university has over 
student life. Everyone is too afraid of the university to do 
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anything. ... It doesn't do this by rules, as I admit they are 
very liberal here, but by the academic pressures. 

I consider these riots to be very characteristic of 
life at Harvard. Not only do they demonstrate the willingness 
to express dissenting opinions, so commonly found here, but 
also the almost belligerent attitude of feeling free to rebel 
against authority if it is opposed to what is considered right 
or preferable by the student. 

o Harvardians, while confronted with currents which 
affect their livesCuba; Laos responded by turning back to 
the past In a riot for Latin diplomas. . . . Perhaps this retreat 
to tradition is typical of our generation, but I think it is even 
more applicable to Harvard. 

oo The new diplomas just do not preserve the dignity 
which Harvard has always In the past tried to bestow on such 
items . . . the violent reaction clearly shows that the student 
body (and many sympathetic faculty members) have an inter- 
est in preserving the Harvard tradition of doing things well. 

o o This incident is not typical of Harvard. 

ooo The riots characterize the typically tradition- 
minded Harvard student. The school lives In an atmosphere 
of tradition which sort of breathes from behind every leaf of 
ivy. It generates a fierce pride in the institution. 

ooo The riots Illustrate the tremendous latent enthu- 
siasm in the student body. Football games, athletics, extra- 
curricular activities and riots brought out a zest and cama- 
raderie that I never expected to find and was delighted to 
discover. This is one answer to the charge of "Harvard indif- 
ference/' which has worried professors for years. 

ooo Harvard riots are usually over fanciful objects like 
"Pogo" or "Fight Mental Health/' 

Students also found a pride in the riots. 
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* Only here would people riot for Latin diplomas. 

Students found other ways of protesting that week. 

Those who turned out for a lecture on "Sex and the Iden- 
tity Crisis" found it was a hoax organized by a couple of clever 
sophomores who had turned in a notice to the all-college 
calendar. Along with the 120 male and female students who 
showed up were a few eminent professors. 

And there was the student who reported, "One Friday 
night, I went down to the neighborhood restaurant with 
three friends. We dressed in tuxes, Russian hats, and sun- 
glasses and sat there the whole evening playing Russian 
Scrabble. The trouble was that nobody noticed that the 
Scrabble game was in Russian." 

Finally, a Radcliffe girl committed the sin of walking into 
the all-male Lamont Library and sitting there the whole eve- 
ning, seemingly without being noticed. 

A week or so after the riots, students taking a course in 
bartending sponsored by the office for summer employment 
asked for certificates to help them get jobs and wanted them 
in Latin. 

In the classic concept of a college Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other what the student 
brings to the school is perhaps as important as what he re- 
ceives from it. 

What Harvard students bring with them, and what inter- 
ests they develop in the vast range of activities around Cam- 
bridge alone, is a diversity that would easily outdo any at- 
tempt to catalogue it completely. Any compendium of one 
day's activities far overshadows a riot for the riot, after all, 
will engage only a fraction of the student population for a 
few hours. 
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Indeed, the formal part of Harvard's educational program 
which obviously channels the major part of students* time 
into organized work may well be overshadowed by the in- 
formal. No one can know precisely, and any attempt to meas- 
ure it would be fruitless, but it may be that students get as 
much from bull sessions with their contemporaries, from 
jobs and from trips, and from such informal sources as the 
Crimson and the Harvard radio station, WHBR, as they do 
from courses. Certainly, this is suggested by their reports. 

Here is a sampling, with no attempt to classify, of the re- 
sponses students gave when asked what was the most interest- 
ing thing they had done that day: 

* A chemistry laboratory. We made a synthetic thiokol 
rubber. Perfectly fascinating. It bounced. 

* Perfected a dodge in lacrosse that is unstoppable 
when executed flawlessly. 

Reading the Pravda that announced Gagarin's trip 
around the world. 

Visited a class at Phillips Academy. 

Tried my damnedest to snow some silly girl in nay 
natural sciences lecture. As usual, I guess I failed, but if Fd 
had five more minutes, we'd probably be on our honeymoon 
right now. But that's life. 

9 My history class [intellectual history, 1890-1950] is 
the most stimulating course I have ever attended. 

9 Anything in the way of an intellectual moment of 
excitement usually comes when I am by myself attempting 
to integrate lecture notes, reading, and my own ideas. Getting 
a thorough grip on a thinker or a writer, not in terms of hav- 
ing read all of him but of internally understanding and enter- 
ing his thought, is my highest experience. 

* The new Loeb Drama Center has fascinated me. To 
the undergraduate, it is a shiny, new toy of which he has 
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unrestricted use. I find that I must fight the temptation to 
abandon academic work for the fascination of activities 
around the university. This is the second greatest resource 
of the university, after the faculty. 

A discussion with a boy from Colombia concerning 
democracy versus communism, and how the people of Amer- 
ica do not possess a faith. 

* The week is a steady grind. Almost invariably the 
most interesting event will happen on a weekend a moun- 
tain climbing trip, a crew race. 

A Saturday night tour of the Boston waterfront. 
Sometimes I fall in with a bunch, sometimes I just like to 
walk the streets alone. 

I * @ I completed a paper for history, twenty-nine type- 
written pages, that I had been working on since February. 
The satisfaction derived from finishing it was immeasurable. 

* I'm continually setting goals for myself: to study 
so many hours, give 'em hell on the rugby field, plan a week- 
end with my latest flame. When I succeed to some degree in 
any or all, I've done a most "interesting" thing. 
* I called for the girl with whom I'm having an affair. 
We spent three hours in my room, then had dinner. I always 
find it thrilling that Harvard can make it possible for a poor 
boy from the Middle West on scholarship to do this sort of 
thing. 

The conversations I have with my friends. Not that 
classes aren't interesting, but they are routine. I enjoy the 
discussions because they are not set into any plan, but take 
any direction which we want them to take. 

The house league Softball games. They are about the 
most fun I can think of. 

Talked to several people about signing a petition to 
Kennedy. 
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Getting together to watch the Late Show has alle- 
viated many pressures. 

It's the evening meal. Some o the boys come up with 
the most entertaining odd-ball ideas. One quoted the Bible, 
telling me of some flying angels, to show that Yuri Gagarin 
was not the first man in space. 

Discussed with eight other students the possibility 
of publishing our report on numerically controlled machine 
tools. 

A freshman seminar on historical geography, an 
unexplored field. 

* I read a chapter of so from The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword also some snippets of medieval Latin poetry, 
sort of Elizabethan. Good to read in the spring. 

* I have attended several of the dramatic activities 
which constitute one of the great delights of Harvard. Gilbert 
and Sullivan one night, a production of Caligula by Camus 
the next. 

& The caliber of discussions at crew practice is a thing 
that never ceases to amaze me. There are quite often discus- 
sions ranging from the differences between Sartre and Kierke- 
gaard's Existentialism to the psychological importance of 
trained pigeon experiments. 

* Social life here can be a boon or a fiasco. Making it 
a boon requires considerable luck, time and money, so that 
eliminates dabblers like myself ... my reading diet is science 
fiction, which I really enjoy, and my large Blues collection 
serves my musical appetite. 

o A lecture by a scholar prominent in my field and 
dinner at the graduate commons with a small society of 
students. 

Read some verse (Eberhart); wrote a difficult letter; 
reread some of my papers. 
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About 40 per cent of class time is interesting. If that 
fails, the high point of the day is between 8:45 and 9:00 when 
I get a few minutes with my New York Times. 

* The habit of going to the river on Sunday afternoons 
will always strike me as distinctly Harvard. It seems to have 
something for every element of the student body yet as a 
whole is unique. The studiers study, the athletes exercise, the 
lovers seek out mates, and the dreamers meditate. No doubt 
many good books and good marriages are begun by the banks 
of the Charles. Going to the river is pseudo-European enough 
to be chic and inexpensive enough to be practical. 

Hearing W. Barton Leach's little side stories in 
class. 

The other day the members of my section bought a 
birthday cake and we gave it to our professor, Mr. A. James 
Casner, on the occasion of the 425 birthday of the Statute 
of Uses. 

* * Interesting things that happened during the day 
seldom have anything to do with Harvard going out to the 
country to ride, going down to the house on the Cape, play- 
ing squash at the Club, sunbathing, a date for dinner and 
the theater. 

* * Going to the movies about every other night. 

* Discussion of a case in Investment Management 
course. 

* The weekend was spent with a lovely, affectionate 
French girl. La Dolce Vita occupied me one evening. The 
dynamic research in neurophysiology is continuously absorb- 
ing. After-dinner piano recitals by my classmates brighten 
every day. 

I spend most of my time at home in Newton. When 
I am in Cambridge, though, I like to treat myself to a tour 
through the bookshops. The best time do this is when there 
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is no rush and when you have no money In your pocket. 
Having spent hundreds of dollars of imagined money, you 
return to reality via the fifty-cent splurge on a paperback. 
9 9 9 I took my sister, a college freshman, on a walking 
tour of Boston, mostly along the Atlantic Avenue waterfront. 

9 9 At lunch discussed the assumptions behind Bertrand 
Russell's statement, "I'd rather be Red than dead/ 5 Reading 
a sermon by John Donne. 

9 9 Discussion at lunch with a tutor about a paper I'm 
writing for David Riesman's class. Talked with one friend 
about the Truman-MacArthur fight. Later, about 11:30, went 
to Cronin's with another friend in celebration of my twenty- 
first birthday to discuss the glory of the Marine Corps and 
their success at Chosin. 

9 9 9 I wrote a lyric for a song that is part of a musical 
I've been writing. 

Today nothing interesting happened. I got up quite 
late and spent some time fixing up my motorcycle, which . . . 
will greatly enhance my spring social life. 

999 Spent a weekend at a Boston hotel with a girl from 
a nearby junior college. The theory about these junior col- 
leges is that their motto is "A Ring by Spring." 

999 Went to a class given by Paul Tillich. He brings 
more to a lecture than any teacher I know. The class is more 
than an intellectual game. It is a total experience. 

999 Having a new philosophical idea. 

Originating and planning a tour of the entire class 
through the Boston Navy Yard and the U.S.S. Lake Cham- 
plain (my former command) which was in drydock. (This 
from a U.S. Navy captain enrolled at the Business School.) 

* * A supplementary text on the Chinese language. That 
must make me sound like an awful pill, but it did give me a 
good look at the progress I have made in a year, and the 
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amount of work that lay ahead. The book was good enough 
to make me want to go ahead and learn more, yet bad enough 
to make me hope that when I have learned a little more I 
can write it up even better. 

9 If you can call two-hour exams in Organic Chemistry 
interesting, then that was it. I did have a chance to boo and 
hiss at my laboratory instructor before our exam. That was 

satisfying A date read me some poetry on Friday night. 

The poetry wasn't bad. Wish there were some way I might 
have access to her poetry without her. 

* * Twice a year I am stage manager for the Loeb 
Drama Center fourteen hours a day. At other times I save 
my free time for rock climbing, cave exploring, or political 
activities. 

* My math class. My favorite 'Cliffie sits with me, and 
the other members of the class are quick and enthusiastic. 

9 e I had three hours of classes scheduled for today, all 
of which I overslept because I spent the night before renovat- 
ing an antique banjo of my great-grandfather's. . . . To me, 
the chance for four years to be among contemporaries and 
fine teachers and interesting people, the opportunity to learn 
to live in this environment often leads me to think that all 
requirements are a nuisance. I suppose this atmosphere is the 
legacy of all of the few great universities the people might 
not be as interesting were they not obligated to read as much 
as they are. I have favored the balance toward living In per- 
haps a deeper sense, rather than toward scholarly activities, 
although the scholarly activities occupy a lot of time. The 
question of whether I possess that lovely goddess, "Intellec- 
tual Curiosity/' is for me still open. Harvard is fine for those 
who enter at seventeen years old with this trait fully devel- 
oped. It seems to be more difficult for a youth to acquire once 
he is immersed in the "Cambridge of many aspects." 
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At the law school, the recommended amount of 
hours of work is fourteen. This Is unnecessary and burden- 
some. . . . The most Interesting thing in my day is being home 
with my wife; reading books, papers, or magazines and dis- 
cussing these with her. All of these activities are totally 
unrelated to the school. 

Yesterday my tutor suggested that I go to see Dr. 
William Yale in connection with my paper on Syria in 1919. 
He was an old man In a dingy office at Boston University. He 
reminisced for two and one half hours and changed history 
to a living reality for me. 

I have been learning to interpret handwriting. A 
girl who lives across the hall is teaching me as an aspect of 
her seminar in Abnormal Pyschology. It is a slow process be- 
cause no one book is entirely correct, but I am getting to be 
able to tell even what moods people are in when they write 
me. 

A new play, Ballad of a Sweet Dream of Peace, by 
Robert Penn Warren. Warren in the brief space of forty 
minutes produced a play so rich in thought and implications 
that it filled the rest of the night with meat for discussion . . . 
reading, or rather struggling to comprehend, R. Carnap's 
Logical Syntax of Language . . . searching through used book- 
stores, a labyrinth of dust and treasures . . . wrestling with 
n-dimensional vector spaces. 

o Learned more about I.B.M. operations, an exciting 
aspect of doing research in psychology. . . . Harvard radio 
(WHBR) is an exciting facility of the college ... I read Free- 
dom and Culture and the next day went to talk with Dorothy 
Lee, the author. 

I went to the Radcliffe library to try to locate a book 
for a friend, got sidetracked and started to read anthropo- 
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logical studies from various university research centers. I 
could have read for hours. 

* We talked about the article in last week's Crimson 
on oral contraceptives and what impact they would have on 
college students. 

Was walking through the Square tonight with my 
date, a Southern conservative, and passed a friend (male, 
whom I have dated) walking with a Negress whom he dates. 
As we passed each other, we said hello. I thought my date was 
going to beat me right there. 

9 * The people especially meeting new people as pa- 
tients in the hospital and learning the facts of their life with 
the intention to understand both their diseases and their 
personalities. 

A government official from Argentina who said that 
I was right when I suggested that the New World had no use 
for political ideology born in the Old World. 

* * John Q. Adams Society meeting, 

A visitor, the Cambridge cops. They hate our room. 
* A writing course with Albert Guerard it's the only 

kind of course which approximates relaxation at Harvard. 
People are not concerned about pleasing, and so the course 
is a wonderful oasis in the week. 

* Reading Robert E. Sherwood's Roosevelt and 
Hopkins. 

9 9 9 It was most interesting to see how poor an analysis 
I made of a marketing case, even though I had spent many 
hours on the case. I learned to probe more deeply. 

* Today, as is often the case, the most interesting part 
of the day is a walk to the Square, where my roommate and 
I observe all the queer birds who live on the other side of 
the river. 
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Today Is the first of May. In New York, Julie 
Andrews is singing catchy lyrics which no doubt will immor- 
talize this 'lusty month/* In Havana and Moscow and Buda- 
pest the workers are enthusiastically canonizing Gagarin. In 
Cambridge, Law School examinations are about four weeks 
hence. I lessened the possibility of intellectual disaster. 

* Reading Patterns of Sexual Behaviour,, which Is 
hilarious. 

Most interesting is probably to be allowed to use the 
library to write a paper on an obscure subject. 

9 * I read some Milton. 

* Rehearsed with the Glee Club Far East Tour group. 

A searching analysis of the role of the United States 
in world affairs by a very stimulating student from the Near 
East ... a date with a delightful student of nursing ... I have 
been immersed in various writings by Professor Paul Tillich 
... I finished writing a review of ecumenical movements in 
Modern Church History ... a friend called from New York 
to Inform me that he would be going to Africa for three years. 

* Read Yeats from a book in the Houghton Library 
which contains Yeats' own written changes (in the margins) 
for the next edition. 

* Each Tuesday I work voluntarily in one of the settle- 
ment houses in East Cambridge with a group of ten boys 
aged ten to thirteen. This is my major extracurricular activity 
and is one I find to be most interesting, challenging, and, in 
the end, rewarding. 

* Hell, it could be anything from sex to theory. 

Students are lovely people. A warm attitude and a 
kind gesture is a rare and wonderful thing. A short chat with 
a fellow student and a human contact is made so that he 
suddenly lost his fear for a short while of being alone In 
a pressing and very competitive environment. 
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For the past four days I have been entertaining a 
visitor from my native country Israel. 

* A letter in the form of a parody of the farm situation 
which I sent my aunt was a lot of fun. 

Tape recording an opera. 

Professor McClelland explaining family variables 
which lead to high levels of achievement motivation. 

What seems to me to be the problem is that every 
moment of my day, my waking hours, is filled. I run from 
deadline to deadline, which tends to take away my enjoyment 
of what I am doing at the moment. 

Meeting the man I love in the morning for coffee 
before classes. 

What I enjoy most are the conversations I have with 
good friends, dates, teachers, and miscellaneous citizens. 
People around here are perfectly ready to be friendly and 
very helpful if one is willing to give them incentives by treat- 
ing them that way first. Cold Harvard isn't cold if one makes 
an effort 

9 9 o The single most interesting thing today was a con- 
versation with Professor George Wald after a lecture on the 
eye. The most interesting thing of any day is seeing my 
friends. 

I worked as a bartender for a professor from M.LT. 
They're an interesting crowd. 

Got three for four at bat. 

9 Final preparations for an oral and written presenta- 
tion to the president and executive committee of a company 
for which a group of Business School students are doing a 
marketing study. 

Lacrosse game. I am goaltender for a so far unde- 
feated team. Took a date to a house play, Camus' Caligula. 
Read Henry V for pleasure. 
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Playing the guitar. 

Went to a dreary party for the cast of a house play. 

o o o So much to do, so little time to do it. I had a physics 
lab in the morning dealing with the cathode ray oscilloscope, 
that was fascinating. Had lunch with a girl I want to marry 
someday, that was fascinating. Did a story for the Crimson, 
that was fun. It's like this every day. 

Attempted to develop "objective" descriptive cate- 
gories of the physical activities of a four and one half month 
old infant, my daughter. 

* * A discussion with a friend from Harvard School of 
Education about the use of the problem analysis method of 
teaching in high schools. 

The most interesting thing I did today was hearing 
a delightful man in morning prayers at Appleton Chapel who 
said among other things that the only mortal sin is despair. 

* 9 At the Littauer Center, the most interesting part of 
the day is the "coffee break" where one can listen to the 
experts (and those not so expert) resolve the problems of the 
world. 

I built a tetrahedron-shaped kite for the Graduate 
School of Design kite-flying contest. 

* My practice teaching. Here I come up against the 
hard practicalities of the teaching world. 

* Meals in the house or perhaps get-togethers in the 
hours after the library is closed. Here you get thought and 
speech not guided by any outlines. 

* Went to see my psychiatrist. We talked about prob- 
lems I have been working through for over a year. Harvard 
and factors in my past have made the problem of competence 
highly emotionally loaded. I left with a feeling of having 
really dealt with the problem. 

A course at the Business School on technical innova- 
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tion ... a controversial and highly avant-garde course. It is 
a good example of the attempt of one professor to induce a 
profound nonconformist attitude in our thinking. 

I studied to five in the morning and slept through 
all of my classes. This is the Law School. 

* * Reviewing old (last spring's) notes in light of this 
year's knowledge. I also did some writing on a short story- 
went particularly easily. 

* A drunk tutor in the House knocked on our door 
at two o'clock in the morning and entertained us until three- 
thirty. He's a very, very brilliant man, very bored with life, 
and great fun when drunk. 

* * Read a few chapters from de Tocqueville. 

The head of the course was speaking about Utopian 
thinking in the United States. His statement that most people 
are searching for private Utopias and sort of give up on the 
rest of the world hit home, 

Sat on the grass outside her house. 

A discussion at dinner about the proposed East 
African Federation with fellow members of Project Tangan- 
yika, which intends to send twenty students to Tanganyika 
for the summer. 

* * I brought a girl into my room and went to bed with 
her. 

9 Working for the Phillips Brooks House Prisons 
Committee. I spent Tuesday evening at Walpole State Prison 
teaching a German class of four to six prisoners. 

A string quartet engaged in an impromptu concert 
in the Yard. 

* A private experiment in "optical pumping/' Most 
fun was bicycling to Walden Pond. 

* Listening to Senator Goldwater. Afterwards a few 
of us gathered around him and pinned him down in a discus- 
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slon for over half an hour while the janitor was desperately 
trying to close up the room. 

Attended the Metropolitan Opera. 

* Mineralogy labthen practiced for an hour on the 
piano. 

9 A conversation with an associate of the college dur- 
ing lunch at the Signet Society. He turned out to be a friend 
of the artist, Andrew Wyeth. The latter being a favorite of 
mine, the conversation was especially meaningful, and it was 
followed by an invitation to see this associate's collection of 
Wyeth originals. 

* I'm in love with the most wonderful girl in the 
world! 

9 9 I read one of the most fascinating, exciting, and at 
the same time depressing books that I have ever come across 
We by Eugene Zamiatin. 

* 9 Operated a student telescope. 

A discussion about Sartre and Heidegger on death. 
Studying subatomic particle decay reactions. 

A tense, two-hour rubber of bridge with one slam 
bid and two settings of over five hundred points. 

* Sang rock 'n* roll. 

Visited my second child for the first time after birth. 
9 The grand opening of the Robertson Bequest ex- 
hibit at the Fogg Museum. 

Two of us drove around Boston looking for a place 
that would sell us real parchment. 

Seeing that the sun was shining! 

My work in the dining hall. I enjoy watching the 
people file inread their papers and so on. The working 
women are also interesting some are fun and easy to work 
for, and some mean and perhaps even lazy. 

Went to see T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail Party. 
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At 9:30 A.M. on the morning of May i, a blessing In 
the form of a baby daughter (6.5 pounds) descended upon 
the blissful household of our illustrious ex-roommate. Fol- 
lowing birth much beer was consumed. P.S. Everyone 
bombed, including father. 

9 e Lecture by Lillian Hellman. 

* A lecture on action of hormones on metabolism. 

Discussing international relations, especially the 
Cuban situation. 

* Discovering that Section 1031 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 has been applied in directly opposite ways 
by the second and eighth circuit courts. 

9 * * Considered buying a sports car. 

People going from class to class are an education in 
themselves. The beards, the long hair, the saris, the Ivy 
Leaguers, the beats, the casual all make up the most amaz- 
ing collection of people in one place that I have ever seen. 

Planning my schedule of courses for the next three 
years. The variety offered is amazing. 

o Picked up a book on Hebrew from the library the 
present fad in my almost compulsive language learning. 

A conversation with a senior professor here at the 
Business School about my selection of a permanent job. 

* Lecture on the relation of art and religion by Pro- 
fessor Tillich. This is the most lasting memory 111 have- 
listening to the lectures of a really great man. 

e The most interesting thing I did on my own this 
year was to become a Roman Catholic. 
Singing with Harvard Krokodilloes. 

Discussion with a Belgian student. How has our 
image changed since World War Two the U.S. has extended 
its influence physically, but has withdrawn spiritually. 
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Roommate wandered in at four A.M. to tell me about 
a party. 

Skiing at Cannon Mountain. 

Obtained several offers of summer jobs. 

Picketing against bomb shelters on Boston Common. 
Then, in class, cross-questioning Professor Kissinger on U.S. 
foreign policy. 

Naval R.O.T.C drill followed by a Taffrail Club 
beer blast. 

My girl and I joined the multitude down by the 
Charles River sunbathing! 

Discussion of very new and stimulating explorations 
of the sleep and dream cycle, enlarging our concept of sen- 
sory deprivation with a new dimension dream deprivation. 

Designed a bookcase. 

Freshman glee club trip to New York. 

* Seminar on disarmament. 

What has affected me most is trying to determine my 
place in the scheme of things will I be satisfied with a good 
job, good wife, and so on, or will I want something more? 
This investigation is a constant process. 

I stood on the corner of Tremont Street and watched 
the people go by and people fascinate me. 

99 The most blissful experience of my own was in writ- 
ing my thesis. 

This list most of the items no more than hints on single 
points in the days of only a few students could be multiplied 
many times and still would not represent the full measure of 
the activities of students on any one day. 

This is a most indefinite index but it does suggest the 
huge array of resources on the part of the faculty, the univer- 
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sity, and the metropolitan area that Harvard students draw 
upon. 

Finally, the list suggests that even a considerable riot is 
small in relation to the totality of activity. Even so, the riot 
perhaps deserves the last word in any discussion of the diver- 
sity of students' minds. 

Almost three weeks after the riot, and well after the editors 
had dropped the subject, this small, classified ad appeared 
on the last page of the Crimson: 

Disappointment 

Vent your diploma fury on a Presidential dartboard. 
President mounted on soft sponge. Orders taken at 
9 Linden Street or call TR 6-0843. Group rates. 
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JUST WHAT ELITE? 



CONSIDER a university as a community in which two 
groups, faculty and students, meet and mingle, learn from 
each other, stimulate each other. In the process, students are 
probably as important as faculty; in the end, they shape the 
university by the demands they put on it, by the support they 
give it. 

They will do much more. Students coming into Harvard 
College will feed into the graduate schools, doing much to 
determine their standards, and, inevitably, many of them will 
become members of the faculty. They will go into business, 
into teaching, into government, They will have an impact on 
American society, and as alumni they will have considerable 
influence on the university. 

So, the selection of students is as important as the selection 
of faculty in shaping a university. This is one of the real keys. 
This is the gate that determines much of what the long reach 
of the university will be. 
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Within the university, too, admissions policy is crucial 
and in Harvard it comes to bear primarily on admissions to 
the College. All teachers want better, brighter students, scien- 
tists want more scientists, historians want more historians, 
coaches want more athletes. The place where all the pressures 
focus is on admissions policy, and the office of the dean of 
admissions is something of a fortress, always under siege. 

And in a society slowly establishing new educational stand- 
ards for itself, Harvard's eminence and prominence mean 
that a good many people watch Harvard's admission policy. 
In a complicated society problems beget problems, and these 
in turn beget problem solvers. The society looks to the schools 
to produce its problem solvers, its scholars, its philosophers, 
its computer experts, its space scientists, and its accountants. 
So admissions policy involves very basic questions: 

* What are the needs of society what kind of experts 
does it ask of you now, what kind will it need thirty years 
from now, when today's students are running things? 

What kind of college or university do you want? Do 
you want one that turns out scholars who may be eminent 
but relatively poor? Do you want one that turns out business- 
men, who may not be so eminent but who may be able to 
endow professorships? 

The questions, of course, all interact. And the policy is not 
made in a vacuum inevitably, Harvard has to consider its 
competitive position with other schools; they, too, can siphon 
off many of the men Harvard might like to have. 

For Harvard, these questions began to come into sharp 
focus in the fall of 1961. The time had come to judge its 
own success. 

Through its first three hundred years, Harvard had ac- 
cepted almost all who applied. As long as they could meet 
the academic requirements, and pay the bills, they came. As 
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late as 1933, according to the 1960 report of a Special Com- 
mittee o the Faculty, 1,059 were admitted out of 1,297 a Ppl*" 
cants. In the thirties, too, Harvard began, with President 
James Bryant Conant's national scholarship program, a major 
effort to make itself a truly national institution. 

But in the 1950*8 two things happened. Along with other 
prestige colleges, Harvard was flooded with applicantsappli- 
cations for the 1,200 places in the College climbed rapidly 
to the 5,000 level And Harvard began sharply to raise Its 
standards for admission. The results were highly impressive. 
The median student In the class of 1964 the man in the 
exact middle of the class would have been in the top 10 per 
cent of the class eight years before. 

Harvard, of course, uses other standards than strictly aca- 
demic. It is seeking that hard-to-define human being known 
as a "good man." It will frequently turn down the top man 
in a high school class in favor of the tenth man. 

But the very success of the recruiting and academic stand- 
ards policy brought the College up against the question of 
a "top one per cent policy/' 

About half of Harvard's entering class now would fall in 
the top i or 2 per cent, as measured by the scholastic aptitude 
tests. The rest cover a broader spectrum perhaps the top 10 
per cent. The measures are not fully accurate, as anyone using 
them knows. They cannot pick a "'creative" scholar. They 
may exclude boys who are late in developing. They may ex- 
clude some who will become good scholars simply because 
they are work horses. "Hard work is worth at least a hundred 
points on the scholastic aptitude tests and maybe several 
hundred/' says one Harvard admissions man. And the records 
prove it; each year there is among the small group who grad- 
uate with highest honors at least one whose scholastic apti- 
tude ranking says he has no business being there. Finally, 
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there is no law that says someone who is bright is automati- 
cally an anemic Widener worm many of them are athletes. 

Grant all the caveats, though, and there is still a basic and 
growing question, brought on in part by Harvard's very suc- 
cess in attracting the bright: How much higher should Har- 
vard jack up Its academic standards, and should it continue 
to raise them until its entering class is almost entirely from 
the top i per cent? 

Few questions generate so much heat around Harvard. The 
university has always drawn an elite of sorts. One dean of 
not too long ago said bluntly that Harvard wanted the very 
rich and the very bright. Now admissions men have demon- 
trated that, while they cannot guarantee that their tests will 
identify the brilliant scholar of the future or the future presi- 
dents of the United States, they can produce a very high level 
of superior students. 

So the question now is: What kind of an elite does Harvard 
want? 

This question was brought out in its many aspects in a 
series of reports that catne within a few months of each other. 

What the Harvard College student is today was shown in 
a report done by Michael Shinagel of the Office for Graduate 
and Career Plans. A study of the Class of 1961, it raised its 
own questions: Are we creating a national elite of profes- 
sional scholars? Is scholarship becoming not a means to an 
end but an end in itself? 

The chief findings: 

* Almost two thirds 64 per cent of the class planned 
to go immediately to graduate school Some four fifths 82 
per cent planned to go into graduate study eventually, after 
military service, a period of work, or travel. 

Only 15 per cent of the class expected to go into a 
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full-time job upon graduation. This was slightly higher than 
in preceding years it had been 13 per cent in 1958, for exam- 
ple. But the preceding fall, when Shinagel made a similar 
survey, only 8 per cent of the class had wanted to go to work. 
Apparently some found they could not qualify for the grad- 
uate school they had wanted. 

The migration to graduate school was not new. But it had 
reached a new peak. Some 62 per cent of the Class of 1960 
and 56 per cent of 1959 planned to go on to further study. 

Nor was it unique at Harvard. Shinagel surveyed other Ivy 
League and New England colleges, found that almost 60 per 
cent of the Ivy League graduates planned to go on to grad- 
uate school. Harvard, though, with 64 per cent, was the 
highest of the group. 

What's behind this avid desire for advanced study? Shinagel 
suspects that its roots lie far back in secondary school and 
in the society as a whole. Any child who hears of the "baby 
bulges," the "tidal wave of students," and the "academic rat 
race" knows that he is going to need a good record and good 
grades in high school or prep school if he is going to get into 
anything like the college he wants or that his parents want 
for him. He may also hear of the concern about grade-grub- 
bers and students who specialize in developing "test-taking 
skills," but he has no alternative. He has got to show some 
degree of intellectual achievement, and the promise of more, 
to get into college. 

So Shinagel suspects that when the freshman gets to school 
he is already well on the way to becoming a professional 
scholar. He cites a survey at one New England liberal arts 
college which showed 97 per cent of the entering class expect- 
ing to go on to graduate work. An overwhelming majority 
of Harvard freshmen indicate that they anticipate graduate 
study by their choice of careers. 
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And, in fact, this is in line with what the society expects. 
Education has been the American patent for solving the 
problems of the world ever since the New England school- 
marms climbed into covered wagons to go to the great West. 
There is today an obvious correlation between years of school 
and income: the more school the more money, generally. 
And the "price is right." Harvard students with advanced 
degrees in such fields as electronics can command f 12,000 the 
day they leave the Yard. 

The pressures within the schools go in the same direction. 
The first-class citizen in college now is not the athlete but 
the honors candidate. In fact, the athlete at Harvard is usually 
dismissed as a 'jock" and the one house that has been famous 
for its athletes is doing its best to see that they are spread 
around among other houses. The whole atmosphere of a 
collegethe austere regard for intellectual achievement, the 
model of professors, the competition for scholarships, and 
the increasing availability of scholarships for graduate work- 
adds up to make the graduate school look like a small heaven. 
And, in truth, some find it is. It is not unusual to find students 
spending ten years in graduate school. Tom Lehrer, who 
achieved a national reputation for writing satirical songs and 
went on the night club circuit for several years, came back 
to Harvard, for his eighth year of studying physics and teach- 
ing. There are many others. 

But there are aspects of this that have not been fully 
thought through. Shinagel points to several. There is a sharp 
flip-flop in plans of students in the College. There is a "chias- 
mic reordering of areas of concentration between the fresh- 
man and senior year for the Natural and Social Sciences. 
Whereas twice as many stated intentions to concentrate in 
the Natural as in the Social Sciences, almost the reverse actu- 
ally occurred by graduation." Or, as one Harvard historian 
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puts it, "They come here thinking they're going to become 
great physicists and find they don't know any math. So we 
get them." 

Then, too, businessmen are finding that it is less profitable 
to recruit at Harvard. The number of recruiters coming to 
the College dropped 30 per cent from 1960 to 1961. 

Looking at the process of creating homogenized scholars, 
Shinagel concludes by asking: "Isn't something out of joint 
when four out of five Harvard seniors embarking on a job 
after graduation still entertain further graduate study plans?" 
In other words, who's going to do the work of the world? 

Then came a report that set sharp words flying. It came 
from William J. Bender, who had been in charge of admis- 
sions to the College during the 1950*8, when standards were 
raised dramatically, and who had retired to the shelter of a 
Boston charity trust. Bender is a gruff realist, a "Mennonite 
with a conscience," his friends say. 

Bender documented the rise in admissions standards and 
the increasing geographic spread of Harvard applicants. He 
had his doubts as to how well test scores measure men, but 
he concluded, "I believe that the present Harvard student 
body is much the ablest academically in our history. What 
gives me even more satisfaction, it is an extremely fine collec- 
tion of human beings, by any standard. I have more doubts 
about the ability of Harvard College under present condi- 
tions to give these men an education worthy of their quality 
than I have about them as men or scholars." 

He raised some questions. With Harvard's tuition charge 
now $1,520 and the total annual cost of a boy at Harvard 
approaching $3,000, Harvard is in danger of becoming a 
college for upper-income families. Even with a vast increase 
in financial aids for students, a boy from a poor family simply 
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may not be able to make it. Even now the average family 
income of those receiving financial aid from the College is 
$7,700 which is above the median for all U.S. families. 

Bender was concerned about Harvard's ties with Boston, 
which have historically been much closer than most univer- 
sities have with their cities. In eight years the share of Mas- 
sachusetts boys in the College has dropped from about 36 
per cent to 21 per cent. More dramatic: there are only 35 
commuters in the Class of 1964 about 3 per cent of the class 
where commuters had made up 20 per cent before World War 
II. 

But Bender grew eloquent on "i per cent policy." "There 
are needles a foot long in there," said one Harvard professor 
referring to the sections of the report where Bender talked 
of faculty attitudes. 

Bender felt that Harvard would be in fact carried by the 
forces loose in the society to a i per cent policy that it would 
become a factory for Ph.D. types unless it actively resisted. 
He asked if the alumni would support a i per cent policy- 
would the Harvard Club members who now tap perhaps half 
the boys who come to the College keep on doing so if Harvard 
took only geniuses? Would the counselors in secondary 
schools, particularly the great private schools like Andover 
and Groton, support it? 

And he wound up with paragraphs in which his convictions 
sang: 

"I do not believe that the country, or Harvard, has been 
the worse for its Harvard-educated Presidents (and senators 
and cabinet officers) few of whom have made brilliant aca- 
demic records at Harvard. 

"Is it really a good thing to strain so hard to get the 'best' 
students, particularly when no one can define or identify the 
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'best' when we are dealing with seventeen-year-olds and there 
are so many kinds of 'bests'? 

"My prejudice is for a Harvard College with a certain 
range and mixture and diversity in its student body a col- 
lege with some snobs and some Scandinavian farm boys who 
skate beautifully and some bright Bronx premeds, with some 
students who care passionately if unwisely (but who knows) 
about editing the Crimson or beating Yale, or who have am- 
bitions to run a business and make a million, or to get elected 
to public office, a college in which not all the students have 
looked on school just as preparation for graduate school and 
graduate school as a preparation for they know not what. 
Won't even our top-one-per-cent be better men and better 
scholars for being part of such a college?" 

New voices are making themselves heard in the arena. The 
psychologists concerned with education have come in to make 
their doubts on admissions policy heard. 

A Harvard psychologist, David C. McClelland, writing in 
Daedalus., points out that Americans have discovered and are 
vigorously developing a system for encouraging excellence. 
He sums it up: "The best boys should go to the best schools 
and on to the best jobs." The means of identifying excellence 
are objective pyschological tests, which are used in a national 
talent hunt to find the boys, award them scholarships, sort 
them into the best schools and on to graduate school, and in 
the end aim them into jobs. The tests carry enormous weight, 
says McClelland, for two reasons. Americans believe in 
achievement and in giving everyone a fair chance on his 
merits. The tests are practically the only way of measuring 
merit for, regardless of what selectors say are their criteria, 
the tests are the one way of measuring or comparing one boy's 
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ability to that of another, so the effort to select by character 
or curiosity or other human intangibles is left aside. 

This, as McClelland points out, leaves some of the most 
valuable of human characteristics out of the count. The 
system works particularly against women, who can race 
through school and into jobs competing in a man's world for 
places awarded on men's ideas of merit but who can never 
earn credit for some of the qualities in which they are su- 
preme and which also make life worth living. He cites such 
things as "sensitivity to other human beings, compassion, 
richness and variety of imaginative life." 

Merit testing, too, overlooks a huge area of values, outlook 
on life, what Madison Avenue would call the ''image" of a 
college. 

A preliminary study at Harvard, for example, suggests that 
the university is still having much the same effects in shaping 
students that it did one hundred years ago. It turns out stu- 
dents who tend to feel indifferent, superior, and slightly dis- 
illusioned. McClelland feels that Henry Adams' description 
of the Class of 1858 is still amazingly accurate: 

'Tree from meannesses, jealousies, intrigues, enthusiams, 
and passions; not exceptionally quick; not consciously skepti- 
cal; singularly indifferent to display, artifice, florid expres- 
sion, but not hostile to it when it amused them; distrustful 
of themselves, but little disposed to trust anyone else; with 
not much humor of its own, but full of readiness to enjoy 
the humor of others; negative to a degree that in the long 
run became positive and triumphant. Not harsh in manners 
or judgment, rather liberal and open-minded, they were still 
as a body the most formidable critics one would care to meet, 
in a long life exposed to criticism/' 

This is a Harvard style, its own standard of excellence in 
a sense. Why should not Harvard and other colleges go on 
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to encourage their own varieties of excellence? This is Mc- 
ClellancTs point: Why not put 'less stress on the purely aca- 
demic side of life and more stress on the unique styles of 
educational institutions that most influence such other hu- 
man qualities?" 

Another Harvard pyschologist holds much the same view. 
Jerome S. Bruner, in a small book called The Process of 
Education, which may hold the seeds of the next revolution 
in education, said it this way: 

"... If the dangers of meritocracy and competitiveness, the 
risks of over-emphasis on science and technology are to be 
dealt with, we shall have to maintain and nurture a vigorous 
pluralism in America. The theater, the arts, music and the 
humanities as presented in our schools and colleges will need 
the fullest support/* 

All these issues are in one sense but crosscurrents in the 
tremendous reaching out of 180 million-plus Americans. The 
United States is committed to putting men on the moon 
an effort which will absorb the work of thousands of highly 
educated persons. The United States is committed to a vast 
effort to raise its own standards of literacy and education, 
and there is perhaps no better measure of that than the fact 
that Americans each day buy a million paperbound books. 
And the United States is reaching to other countries on a 
scale never dreamed of before. One measure of it is that 
Stanford University alone has four campuses abroad in 
Germany, France, Italy, and Japan and hopes eventually to 
have one third of its undergraduates studying abroad. 

These forces have a tidal pull on the universities, and the 
pull will become greater. In the end they come down heavily 
on admissions policy. Harvard, being Harvard, will feel them 
as much as and perhaps more than other institutions. Harvard, 
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being Harvard, will make its own decisions, put its own stamp 
on the kind of classes it will be admitting five or ten years 
from now. 

But, clearly, the lines are being drawn for battle. 

And it may be one of the classics of the strange world of 
education. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
EDUCATED MEN 



COMMENCEMENT DAY. Ancient ritual unfolds. A com- 
pany o Lancers on horseback escort the Governor from 
Boston. They are buffoons in the asphalt heat of Harvard 
Square but gentlemen proceeding as they have for more 
than a hundred years. The academic procession, the march 
of the faculty and officers in the bright colors of universities 
all over the world a rite that goes back to the medieval 
beginnings of universities. The great quadrangle between 
Widener and Memorial Chapel, green and gold in the bright 
sun, a setting so perfect, a day so perfect. The tradition is that 
the sun always shines on Commencement Day at Harvard. 
Some fifteen thousand persons assembled in quiet listening, 
straining eyes to see the dignitaries speaking under a white 
awning over a stage before the church. More than three 
thousand students, most of them in severe black, waiting. 
This, in the immemorial phrase, is the end and the beginning. 

123 
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For the seniors graduating from the College, the climactic 
moment arrives. They have already received their diplomas 
from the masters of their houses. Now they assemble before 
the stage. President Pusey addresses them briefly in Latin, 
a variation in which a classicist makes his riposte to those 
who had rioted when they heard their diplomas would be in 
English for the first time in generations. He comes to the 
decisive moment, telling the new Bachelors of Arts in the 
traditional language: 

"By virtue of authority delegated to me, I ... admit you 
to the fellowship of educated men." 

This was the moment toward which students had worked 
for years, it was the point to which the resources of the Col- 
lege were dedicated, it was a milestone toward which scholars 
and teachers in Western universities have worked for seven 
centuries and more. And it sharply raises the questions: Just 
what is a Harvard education? What is the product for which 
so many work? 

Fathers, sitting intent on the edge of wooden chairs, let 
their belts slip a bit. Mothers, here and there, showed the 
smile which covers a tear. The new B.A/s, in groups, march 
awkwardly to their seats. The ceremony sweeps on, the 
pageant unfolds, no one pauses to wonder just what has hap- 
pened, just what the magic words mean. 

Part of the answer lies about them. The atmosphere of 
Harvard, difficult to define, part myth, part reality, part old- 
line Yankee, part of men working ahead of their times. It is 
perhaps best focused in the saying that "You can do anything 
at Harvard, as long as you do it well." Part of the answer, a 
large part, is among the people taking part in Commence- 
ment. There is abundant testimony that students learn as 
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much from each other and from informal contacts with their 
seniors as they do from the formal program. 

A large part of the answer, too, simply defies an observer. 
"Education," says Frank Keppel, dean of the Graduate School 
of Education, "is what goes on in the heads of people around 
here." For each it is different. Harvard is such a complex, 
subtle, many-headed institution that every person involved 
in it, from the crusty old house master to the diffident Rad- 
cliffe freshman, finds his own w r orld in it and makes his own 
life within it. Finally, in the nature of human experience, 
education is like love or the search for truth or music it is 
extremely difficult to write meaningfully about it. 

But the basic requirements for a student coming to the 
College are rather simple. During the four years he must 
take a minimum of sixteen courses plus a half course in Eng- 
lish Composition in the freshman year. 

The second requirement is that a student must have, pass 
a test on, or take a course in a foreign language- and one in 
which Harvard can set an examination. 

The third requirement is "concentration," a hallowed word 
at Harvard since the days of President Lowell. It is a major 
at any other college, must be chosen at the beginning of the 
sophomore year, involves taking six courses of the sixteen 
each student must take in one field, such as English or Mathe- 
matics. Or it is possible to combine two fields Mathematics 
and Philosophy, for example. 

The fourth requirement is distribution or General Educa- 
tion: again from President Lowell, "Every educated man 
should know a little of everything, and something well" This 
forces every student outside of his specialty, ensures that 
graduates have a body of knowledge in common. A nonscien- 
^|ist, for example, does not take a course in biology that is 
designed for future biologists. Instead, he takes a General 
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Education course, such as "The Atom and the Stars'* that is 
designed to give him the broad knowledge in the area that 
he will need as a citizen. 

General Education a program developed from a report 
that was largely the work of Paul H. Buck frequently cuts 
across or ignores departmental lines. Each student is required 
to take three such courses in his first year in the three major 
areas of knowledge: the Humanities, the Sciences, and the 
Social Sciences. Then, in his last three years, he is required 
to take three more courses outside the area of his field of 
concentration. They can be advanced or upper-level General 
Education courses or from the departmental programs the 
College has thirty-two fields of concentration, or departments. 

At this point or at about the time a freshman arrives 
most of the simplicity vanishes. Harvard College is a complex 
institution and it is combined with the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, both served by one faculty. This increases 
enormously the range given a student, but makes it an Alice 
in Wonderland institution, too. The catalogue lists at least 
seven hundred courses, and a wide range of the graduate 
courses are open to undergraduates. In addition, there are 
"research" courses, where a student will be working directly 
under a professor. And there are any number of possibilities 
for "independent study/' in which a student can follow his 
own leads under a professor. The departments are good-sized 
institutions in themselves, may have a full phalanx of pro- 
fessors, batteries of research fellows, teaching fellows, instruc- 
tors, and other junior faculty people, and may have as many 
as eight hundred concentrators. And here, of course, the 
mechanics of the institution can seem bewildering. For ex- 
ample, one young professor in history says, and he's only half- 
joking, "It seems to me that our students get their real educa- 
tions in finagling their way through our rules for concen- 
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trators. They become pretty good lawyers, just from doing 
that." 

Then, too, the sheer variety of facilities is a thing of won- 
der. Widener, with its 6.5 million books and its go-odd affili- 
ated libraries, is far and away the largest university library 
in the world. Harvard has a university radio telescope, a com- 
putation center, the Electron Accelerator, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoologyand an incredible variety of lesser 
collections, instruments, laboratories, museums, and forests. 

To add to its intricacies Harvard uses about every teaching 
means that there is. There are the basic, large lecture courses, 
where one professor known to the Crimson and to students 
as the Great Man will address 250 students at a time. This, 
as one observer puts it, works as long as the man is saying 
something, communicating something that is not in the books. 
Harvard's emphasis, which stresses research as much as it 
stresses teaching, is designed to see that the Great Man does 
have something to say. 

Then there are seminars, tutorial programs, plans for inde- 
pendent study, in so many combinations that they would defy 
little men with organization charts. Basically, "it works/* says 
one Harvard dean, "and it works well, but only because there 
are dozens and hundreds on this faculty who are teachers, 
who like to teach, and who are good at it. Anyone who sug- 
gests that Harvard's faculty is too interested in research to 
teach is talking nonsense. The students would disappear it 
that were true." 

Looking at the College's program broadly, there is a series 
of innovations which promise to open new paths for students. 

One, and perhaps the most basic change from the students' 
view, is the advanced standing program. As the private schools 
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and high schools have raised their targets, more and more 
students are coming in as sophomores. This is a powerful 
attraction to students an innovation that was largely the 
work of McGeorge Bundy when he was dean of the College 
and one that he apparently saw would be attractive to bright 
boys who want to push ahead as fast as they can. 

It sometimes involves some sacrifices in the Harvard cur- 
riculuma student may have to drop a General Education 
course, for example, simply because there is not the time. 
This, of course, involves a judgment by the faculty. 

Advanced standing may be one of the waves of the future. 
Interestingly enough, President Eliot, about 1906, fought 
hard to persuade the faculty to make Harvard a three-year 
college. President Conant, about thirty years later, renewed 
the battle. The faculty rejected the proposition both times 
but there are now more and more students for whom the 
College will be a three-year program. 

Freshman seminars are an innovation a means of casting 
back to the closeness of faculty and students when colleges 
were small. Started in 1960, suggested and financed by Edwin 
H. Land of Polaroid Corporation and a resident of Cam- 
bridge, and instituted again largely by Bundy, these are Har- 
vard's way of bringing student and teacher close together at 
a critical time, when the youngster is just coming into the 
College. 

"This is tougher than giving two courses/ 1 reported one 
professor, "but I love it." And John Monro, who himself 
conducted one seminar, reported that, "It was expensive in 
terms of time. They have a lot of questions, a lot of things 
they want you to read, a lot of talking to do. But it's maybe 
one of the best things we've done around here." About three 
hundred freshmen are enrolled in seminars, working on a 
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tremendous variety of subjects from historical geography to 
genetics. 

Harvard is more and more using tutors. It Is attempting 
to see that more tutoring is done in the houses. The College's 
departments In the nonscientific fields have used tutors heavily 
for many years. Now with the Chemistry Department taking 
the lead they are being used in a broader area within the 
College. In addition, the old tradition had been that tutors 
went with the honors programtutors concentrated on the 
bright upperclassmen working for honors. Now the College 
is deploying them for other students say the student who is 
bright and serious but doesn't want to concentrate his work 
within one department enough to earn honors there. 

Tutoring is an old tradition around Harvard, but for years 
there has been debate as to how effective it was. Tutors were 
almost wholly the younger faculty people or graduate students 
teaching on the side. There is, in the very nature of things, 
a fairly rapid turnover among these people. There has been 
a tradition against them in some areas the promotions might 
go to the man who researched and published rather than to 
one who tutored. 

Now this is changing. The graduate schools are growing 
more rapidly than the College, so there are more men avail- 
able. And Dean John Petersen Elder of the Graduate School 
has encouraged more graduate students to teach it gives them 
experience that many will find valuable when they make their 
careers in teaching. With more money available, it has been 
possible to do this. 

Finally, there Is a growing movement toward independent 
study. Here a student, an upperclassman for the faculty 
insists on keeping sophomores on course work can get per- 
mission to work on his own under a professor's supervision. 
He may be reading, perhaps doing laboratory work some- 
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thing akin to the freedom given Junior Fellows by the Society 
of Fellows. 

Harvard College is an ancient, lopsided beehive. Almost 
six thousand students, when you count in the 'Cliffies. They 
put their stamp on it. They put Economics i in top place in 
enrollments in the fall of 1961, toppling Humanities 5. Some 
640 students signed up for it, 60 more than the year before. 
The College is a circus with dozens of rings the departments. 
It is a political arena with dozens of powerful personalities. 
It is a fluid institution, changing daily, yet with the crusts of 
time and scholarship on it. 

Educational programs are the things that hit a dean where 
he lives. John Usher Monro, looking out at the Old Yard 
from his high-ceilinged office in University Hall, becomes a 
study in concentration when he thinks of it. An un-Harvardian 
type, he manages to lie at length and at ease in an ordinary 
office chair, and still to radiate force . . . 

Another Harvard dean, Elder, looks at the other side of 
Harvard, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Soon 
after he became dean in the fall of 1955 he sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to about 1,600 men and women who had taken their 
doctorates at Harvard in 1950 or later. He was foreseeing great 
and sharp changes in the graduate schools and wanted some 
assessment of the present system. 

Surprisingly enough, the doctors seemed content with most 
of the formal requirements for a degree. Requirements are 
a thickset growth now, adding up generally to four years or 
more in the natural sciences, often longer in the humanities- 
for many, six years or more. 

On two key aspects of a candidate's work the final oral 
examination and the book-length thesis Elder found real 
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grounds for criticism. Enough of the doctors had suggestions 
for modifying the oral examination, or abolishing it alto- 
gether, to lead the dean to ask why it should be kept in the 
pattern at all. It was adopted from Europe but that is no 
reason why departments should not ask themselves why It Is 
kept. 

Elder found considerable waste In doing theses waste be- 
cause students did not get enough advice on choosing subjects, 
waste because they set aside intellectual discrimination and 
literary taste in their writing, producing something that was 
neither an article nor a book. Most theses today simply go into 
the file; perhaps not one in a thousand is published as a book 
although the fruit of the research may show up ten years 
later in the form of a book. 

In other areas the amount of practice graduate students 
get in teaching, the language requirements, the frequent de- 
lays in getting a degree (more than 20 per cent of those in 
humanities took more than ten years) the dean found points 
at which the programs might be improved. 

Five years later, with the Graduate School's enrollment up 
from about 1,500 to 2,300, the school has made headway. It 
has raised the pay of Teaching Fellows three times, cut the 
number of hours each gives to teaching so that the program 
is attracting better men. It is underwriting get-togethers, 
where seniors and juniors meet over tea, sherry or bourbon 
once or twice a month so again Teaching Fellows will be 
closer to the older men. It has probably even made headway 
with theses students are sharp and shrewd and they are put- 
ting on pressure to allow shorter theses. 

New problems keep creeping up the Graduate School now 
administers about $3.6 million in financial aid for its students 
each year. Perhaps two thirds of them get some form of aid; 
about half of it comes from outside sources foundations, 
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grants, or gifts that are not so easy to control as are Harvard 
scholarships. One result: "We may have a boy here getting 
seven or eight thousand dollars sitting alongside another get- 
ting twelve hundred from Harvard." Housing is a problem, 
and the university has plans for a $10 million housing project 
for graduate students, their wives and children. Research 
projects are a problem: "A professor gets money for some 
research project and he hires five students to help him. All 
of a sudden, we have five dissertations in that area." 

Elder, quiet, white-haired, a classical scholar with the in- 
cisive manner of a businessman, leans back. His office is in 
what was the second-floor bedroom of a Victorian house on 
Broadway. He focuses his eyes on a point on the ceiling . . . 

Enormously complex institutions. Any dean, in Harvard 
or elsewhere, will testify that an administrator bucking just 
one of the old, established departments, English, or Eco- 
nomics, or Romance Languages, or any of the others, is in 
for a long drawn-out fight 

And the product cannot be measured. Even in the areas 
that can be measured there is room for lots of debate. "Is 
apparent ability translated into actual ability?" Or, "Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was no scholar, you know. But he scored 
top marks in the competition of life. Ajid we should be pre- 
paring boys for life/' In this conception of education the 
New York Times may be as important as any number of 
courses. 

This debate, clearly, leads to a pathless jungle. But in a 
historical pattern education makes sense. Look back at what 
has happened to a Harvard education over the centuries. 

Let's go back for a moment. 

When Henry Dunster, thirty years old and a graduate of 
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Cambridge, was engaged as president of Harvard College, in 
1640, he set up a three-year program In the Liberal Arts, the 
Three Philosophies, and the Learned Tongues. His freshman 
class was a total of four. It was a real college in the English 
sense: teachers and students living in the same building, asso- 
ciating in lecture rooms, at meals, in chambers, at prayers. 
As Morison points out, the life and the studies would be 
difficult for any student today to grasp. 

But it worked. This was education only a step from the 
medieval. But it produced the theologians, the merchants, 
and the administrators that Britain and her colonies needed. 
It produced the men who produced Hamlet, the King James 
Version of the Bible, and the Mayflower Compact. 

A hundred years later, as Morison records it, the life and 
studies had changed greatly. The most essential reform of 
Holyoke's administration "was doing away with the ancient 
system of each tutor's taking a class through all the subjects 
in the curriculum. The four tutors became specialists in 
January, 1767; to one was assigned all instruction in Latin; 
to another, Greek; to a third, Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics; 
to a fourth, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Geography, 
and Astronomy; and all four taught Rhetoric, Elocution, and 
English Composition, in accordance with the excellent prin- 
ciple that everyone should teach English, no matter what 
other subject he taught." The College had changed im- 
mensely, shaken off much of its religious baggage, acquired 
its first scientist in John Winthrop, and had acquired tele- 
scopes and other apparatus for teaching the natural sciences. 

The education had changed. It was perhaps markedly dif- 
ferent from the curriculum at William and Mary, where 
Thomas Jefferson got what formal education he received. 
Again, though, it worked. America had produced the Found- 
ing Fathers Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, John Adams, 
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Hamilton, and a dozen others. It was a phenomenon of his- 
tory that the United States, a country with less than three 
million whites, with little of the culture and few of the 
comforts of Europe, had produced these leaders beyond com- 
pare. Among those who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were eight Harvard men. 

A century later, under Josiah Quincy, Harvard and its 
education were again changing. "As early as 1838-39 it was 
adopted in principle that students might abandon Latin, 
Greek, or mathematics after freshman year, in favor of His- 
tory, Natural History, Chemistry, Geology, Geography, 
Astronomy, Modern Languages, or Modern Oriental Litera- 
ture; but the task of providing instruction in all these sub- 
jects was too much for the Governing Boards. 55 This is how 
Morison recorded the change. Nevertheless, this period pro- 
duced some of Harvard's most illustrious names: Richard 
Henry Dana, Thoreau, Emerson. And Boston, building up 
on the China trade, and the country as a whole were in a 
fervor of expansion. 

There were still great changes to come: Eliot and the free- 
elective system (under which, legend has it, one student went 
through his four years taking nothing but Sanskrit). Then 
Lowell with the concentration-and-distribution, and Conant, 
whose broad changes in appointments and in admissions pro- 
cedure may have changed the College as basically as the 
policies of any president. 

In all of this, slice the history at any point that you may 
choose, a Harvard education has worked well: it has produced 
leaders for the nation, leaders in scholarship and science. The 
changing forces running through the society have played on 
the College, the College in its turn has had its impact on the 
world about it. Harvard with its Governing Boards drawn 
from outside the institutionlargely from Boston lawyers and 
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businessmen on the Corporation, from alumni on the Over- 
seersand with its policy of bringing in great scholars and 
scientists wherever it might find them, has been very sensitive 
to the winds of change on the North American continent. 

Clearly, a Harvard education is a hard thing to define, 
clearly it is an ever-changing thing. 

The directions in which it is going now are perhaps most 
clearly shown in the innovations in the College: the freshman 
seminars, the emphasis on tutoring, the growing use of 
independent study. Similar forces are at work in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and in the other graduate schools. 
The Centers, springing up in great numbers, are perhaps the 
most striking innovation of all. 

But through these run two trends which are in some sense 
a return to the Harvard education of earlier days: 

9 A drive to bring teacher and student closer together, 
an attempt to return to the intimacy of the time when the 
College was small and the graduate schools in their early days. 

9 9 9 A freeing of the student from the rigidities of courses, 
programs, and degree requirements an attempt through peri- 
ods of independent study to give him more of the easy 
freedom he might have had in Eliot's day. Harvard has always 
maintained a large measure of this particularly in such 
things as the reading period, when for two weeks before 
examinations courses are suspended and students are free to 
read on their own schedule. It has had the Society of Fellows, 
which gives a small group more freedom than Eliot would 
have dreamed. Now independent study promises to extend 
this to much larger groups. 

There is, too, through all these shifts one basic that has 
been a polar star at Harvard. It is simply to demand excellence 
in men to bring good men to Harvard, to give them freedom, 
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to hold them to high standards of performance. This, in part, 
brings the happy accident of a Nobel Prize winner. Much 
more broadly, it brings a group of superior men who, above 
all, care for Harvard. That focus on men, and men who care 
for what they do, may be the single most meaningful key to 
what a Harvard education is. 

It defies summing up in a phrase or sentence, just as do the 
myths and mysteries of men. But its spirit can be caught. And 
it was perhaps best caught in the inaugural ceremonies for 
Eliot in 1869. They ended with words from Sophocles: 

What a thing is man! Among all the wonders 
The wonder of the world is man himself. 



12 

THE MERGER 



RADCLIFFE has been merging with Harvard for most of 
its history and the union is not yet complete. 

Founded in 1882 as the Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women, Radcliffe has always been something of an 
anomaly, reflecting the rapidly changing and still not clear 
position of women in American life. Radcliffe, though, is 
rapidly establishing its position, and undoubtedly will settle 
into something approaching a fixed orbit in the ever-changing 
university long before the sociologists have stopped worrying 
about the role of women in society. 

It was said years ago that Harvard is not coeducational in 
any respect except in point of fact; but the fact was established 
only after a long battle, and the fiction that Harvard is not 
coeducational lives on. 

Harvard was 240 years old when the idea of a women's 
college in Cambridge was born. So the university's sense of 
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permanence was no new thing. The Idea came, as it is recorded 
by David McCord in his graceful history of Radcliffe, in the 
autumn or winter of 1876. It came in discussion between 
Arthur Oilman, a historian, literary figure about Cambridge, 
and director of the Cambridge School of Girls, and his wife 
Stella. 

But it was openly proposed. A woman showed the way. 
A Miss Abby Leach persuaded three Harvard professors to 
give her private instruction in Greek, Latin, and English. 
It had been demonstrated years before that women were 
capable of college work (Mount Holyoke had been founded 
in 1837), but it was Miss Leach who persuaded three Harvard 
professors that a young woman was as capable of advanced 
study as were the young men in their classes. 

In 1878 Gilman laid his plan before a group of Harvard 
professors, who received it with warmth. He put it before 
President Eliot, and was told there was no objection to his 
going ahead. He formed a committee of ladies, "taking pains 
to choose such as did not represent any 'cause/ or who would 
be looked upon as 'advanced/ or in favor of coeducation/ 3 

The plan most simply was to "give private tuition to prop- 
erly qualified young women who desire to pursue advanced 
studies in Cambridge. . . . No instruction will be provided of 
a lower grade than that given in Harvard College/' The hope 
was to provide this instruction for as little as $250 a year. 
The whole scheme was most carefully handled to be sure that 
everyone understood that it did not tend to coeducation and 
that Harvard was in no way responsible for it. It succeeded. 
Thirty-eight Harvard professors offered courses, and in Sep- 
tember of 1879 twenty-seven young ladies began their college 
studies in rented rooms at 6 Appian Way, close to but suitably 
removed from Harvard Yard. 
The moving spirit among the Cambridge ladies was Eliza- 
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beth Gary Agassiz, wife of the famous Harvard naturalist. 
In 1881 she went to interview President Eliot on the use of 
books from the Harvard Library and on "the feelings about 
our future/' 

At that time the women's school had no name and could 
have had little but questions as to its future. It was named 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction for Women in April, 
1882, and immediately nicknamed the Harvard Annex. Mrs. 
Agassiz's feelings about the whole thing were probably best 
summed up in a statement made years later. As given by 
William Bentinck-Smith, it was: "We began the Annex as 
an experiment. We did it in the hope that Harvard would 
finally take us in some way under her protection." 

The school grew, established its own corporation, obtained 
forty to fifty students a year, and built up an endowment of 
$70,000 and a library of 800 books by 1884. 

Ten years later the Harvard Corporation received the pro- 
posal that the Society be incorporated as Radcliffe College 
and be dependent on Harvard for instruction, examinations, 
and degrees. The name Radcliffe was the maiden name of 
Lady Mowlson, who had given Harvard 100 in 1643 for 
a scholarship. The Corporation accepted, the Massachusetts 
legislature passed the bill of charter, and Radcliffe was for- 
mally established. There was but one reservation, which was 
designed to bar any taint of feminism at Harvard. The Cor- 
poration voted that "no Harvard A.B. be given to women/' 
Radcliffe girls were to get Radcliffe degrees. 

And Radcliffe had bars of its own, designed to be sure that 
its students maintained their position of proper young ladies. 
They did not enter the College Yard or go into Harvard 
Square. There was little or no coordination of the work of 
Radcliffe and Harvard, professors came to the Radcliffe class- 
rooms to give their lectures entirely on their own, and the 
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students in the two colleges apparently saw little or nothing 
of each other. 

Eliot, though, was an enthusiast for the education of 
women. Early in his career he had recorded disappointment 
because the graduate schools refused to accept women. Eliot 
supported Radcliffe throughout his career and made strong 
pleas for gifts to the institution. But he clearly saw the two 
as quite separate institutions. 

It was in fact not until 1943 that the big break-through 
came. Harvard had largely been turned over to military pur- 
poses and the shortage of manpower in the faculty was acute. 
President James Bryant Conant disliked the situation in 
which Radcliffe called on Harvard professors on a purely per- 
sonal and extracurricular basis for its instruction. Besides, 
there simply weren't men enough to teach all the classes. Paul 
Buck, provost under Conant, engineered the introduction of 
Radcliffe women into Harvard classes. No longer were there 
separate classes in Radcliffe classrooms; the girls had arrived. 

The revolution was accomplished slowly, but smoothly. 
Within a few years Radcliffe girls were in all Harvard class- 
rooms; Harvard boys were going over to Radcliffe for dates. 
The change was both organizational and social. More than 
one professor or master of a Harvard house has remarked that 
joint instruction had consequences that were pleasant but 
unexpected. "There was/' said one, "an amazing improve- 
ment in the pulchritude of Radcliffe girls/' 

The movement grew in the postwar years, a steady forward 
thrust for young ladies in tweedy skirts or blue jeans. More 
and more student activities clubs, plays, the Crimson be- 
came joint activities. Radcliffe girls walking or on bikes 
brightened the Square and the Yard. With more and more 
graduate students, and even undergraduates, marrying, the 
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parade of young women with strollers became a familiar sight 
in the Yard. 

The change in marital habits was pervasive. Bentinck-Smith 
quotes President Wilbur K. Jordan of Radcliffe as saying in 
1952: "A study of several classes that graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College from 1900 to 1905 shows that only 52 per cent 
of the members ever married." But these determined spinster- 
types have long since departed. Today "Radcliffe graduates 
with an almost dull uniformity marry quite young men who 
typically have just graduated from Harvard." 

And undergraduates, male and female, make much more 
of a life together. It is rare that house dining rooms do not 
have feminine guests. Rather than "dating," Harvard boys 
and Radcliffe girls much more commonly study together, call 
each other on the phone right after breakfast, go to class 
together, eat together. "It's a wonderful relationship," one 
Radcliffe girl said. "It has all the advantages of matrimony 
almost." 

Barriers are coming down. In the fall of 1961 came the 
movement to merge the Harvard and Radcliffe doctorate pro- 
grams in Arts and Sciences. This seemed like finally cracking 
the oldest barrier of all. 

As the Crimson reported it, "A merger would mean that the 
2 y-year-old Radcliffe Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
with a current enrollment of 503 women, would be abolished 
and that the undergraduate school would remain the only 
Harvard bastion against official coeducation." 

From the viewpoint of the girls, the meaning was that they 
would get a Harvard degree. They would get the same degree 
as their sisters who happened to enroll in Harvard's graduate 
school. And the girls in the undergraduate school saw them- 
selves as only one step removed from getting a Harvard de- 
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gree instead of a Radcliffe degree, signed by the president of 
Harvard and bearing the Harvard seal. 

In short, in the fall of 1961 it seemed that the merger might 
soon be complete, that Harvard would be coeducational in 
theory as well as in practice. A girl at Harvard would get the 
same opportunities, live much the same life, get the same 
degree as a boy. But would she? 

Two questions remain: 

One may work out. Radcliffe girls think of themselves as 
an underprivileged lot compared to the boys. 

The second is basic, a rock breaker of a question. The way 
it is put by some of the older men at Harvard is this: "A Har- 
vard education is a rare thing, costing considerably more 
than we can charge a boy for it and it should be reserved 
for those who will use it. So why give this education to the 
girls most of whom will marry as soon as they leave the place 
and never use their educations?" 

There is no question as to Radcliffe's eminence. It is not 
the oldest nor the largest of the women's colleges. The quiet 
group of colonial and Georgian buildings across from Cam- 
bridge Common, a quarter mile from the Harvard Yard and 
the residential quadrangle, a half dozen blocks farther out, 
house one of the country's great educational institutions. 
Radcliffe may be the most prestigious of the women's colleges; 
it certainly is a pace setter for Harvard. Because it is small, 
its admissions standards have been higher than Harvard's. 
The performance of its students, as many Harvard professors 
recognize, is as good or better than the boys'. Its graduate 
school has a unique place. In the words of David McCord, 
"No other American college for women maintains a graduate 
school in size or importance approaching hers." 

But Radcliffe girls live quite differently from boys. They 
live in dormitoriespleasant buildings, akin to those at 
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dozens of other girls' schools, but a far cry from the opulence 
of Harvard's houses. The girls are crowded, they clean their 
own rooms, take turns serving at table and answering the 
telephone. They have house mothers running the dormitories, 
rather than the Harvard house system of a master often a 
full professor and certainly a man with the stature of a pro- 
fessorand tutors living in residence. 

The differences in atmosphere are even greater than the 
difference in facilities would suggest. Boys living in the houses 
frequently say that the most exciting part of their education 
is the conversation in their dining halls. Dinner can be a 
leisurely affair; students, tutors, the master, guests get going 
in talk that can run for hours. Radcliffe girls line up before 
the bell rings, rush in, and eat with the precision and speed 
of squirrels. "We sit there afterwards and tap our feet waiting 
for the house mother to finish so that we can get out." The 
conversation seems to be largely missing. Guests, as a long line 
of Harvard professors have testified, are gun-shy. They usually 
get a sharp grilling on their field or sometimes find them- 
selves simply taken aback because they are the only males in 
a field of bright female faces. 

The girls, too, live under much heavier restrictions. Boys 
in the houses have only a couple of rules that they feel they 
must live by: never to take a book from Widener unless it is 
checked out and never to plagiarize. Otherwise they have 
almost complete freedom; they can, for example, take off for 
a couple of days or a couple of weeks in New York without 
anyone's checking up on them. Radcliffe girls, in contrast, 
have to sign out if they go out after ten in the evening, and 
they always have to be in by one in the morning unless they 
have special permission. They have so little privacy that the 
standard complaint is they need a "place to cry." 

The larger problem is really the problem o women in this 
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societyrather, a complex of problems which, In turn, are 
reflected with peculiar force in the women's colleges. Women 
have been the second-class citizens in Western society. It is 
not strange that women's colleges did not get going until the 
latter half of the iSoo's; women did not get the vote until 
1918. It is not strange that there are many fewer places for 
girls in the colleges; the proposition that it was a good thing 
to given women higher education was not accepted completely 
until recently. 

It is not considered strange that Radcliffe and Harvard are 
so unequally blessed with endowment. Radcliffe's total endow- 
ment in 1961 was about $16 million. Harvard, as of the first 
of July in 1961, showed an indicated market value of its gen- 
eral investment securities of $717 million. (Much of this bene- 
fited Radcliffe to the degree that the income from it was 
used to further educational facilities.) 

From the college giiTs viewpoint, it Is still a man's world. 
The girls compete successfully with the boys in high school, 
win their share of scholarships, probably outdo the boys in 
college, and increasingly go on to graduate school (more than 
a third of Radcliffe graduates do go on). But when the school- 
ing stops, their lives diverge dramatically. The boy goes on 
to a career, the girl stays home with her babies. 

Educators, psychologists, wives, and husbands almost any- 
one who looks at the problem agree that the girl's education 
equips her for her life much less well than the boy's does for 
his. And it has long been recognized that there might be a 
better form of education for girls. But four years of college 
work in the art of using pots and pans clearly is not it And 
no one yet has a clear prescription for what a girl's education 
should be. 

The problems in this whole area of women's lives and 
women's education seem legion. The quip is: "They're neu- 
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rotic because they're not married; or they're neurotic because 
they are married." The number of sociologists, amateur and 
professional, seeking answers also is legion. 

But, from the viewpoint of those who have to give the 
education, the hard fact is this: The chances are long that the 
girl graduate will not use her educationshe will not base her 
life on it as the boys do. So why give it to her in the first 
place? Or, at least, why give her a Harvard education? There 
are plenty of good schools to which she can go. 

The burden of these questions falls most directly on one 
personMrs. Mary I. Bunting, president of Radcliffe. Polly 
Bunting came to Radcliffe in 1960, forty-nine years old, 
a inicrobiologist, mother of four and most importantly a 
woman with a bright eye and a quick smile, a direct approach 
and plenty of resilience. 

She began immediately to change the somewhat sleepy 
climate at Radcliffe, and she caught the nation's eye with her 
plans for women's education. Within months Mrs. Bunting 
was one of the United States' best-known women, and one 
of the best-known of Harvard people. Her answers to women's 
troubles started little fires where they had been smoldering 
concern. 

Mrs. Bunting moved on several fronts. She discovered "the 
climate of unexpectation," which she believes has inhibited 
women's education nationally as well as at Radcliffe. She 
explained, "I have a little the feeling of the freshman that 
the students are just as brilliant and interesting as I thought 
they would be. Radcliffe girls are not as apathetic as I had 
been told they were but they are less self-confident about 
many things they are perfectly capable of doing." One result 
of this was that Mrs. Bunting established a student committee 
to meet with her weekly and discuss college policy problems. 
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More generally, the atmosphere throughout Radcliffe bright- 
ened markedly within the year. 

She tackled the problem of physical facilities. Radcliffe 
had grown haphazardly, as colleges do. No one had ever 
wondered whether having the residence quadrangle a half 
mile from the Yard was the best arrangement. No one had 
ever seriously questioned the disparity between RadclifEe's 
housing and Harvard's. Mrs. Bunting enlisted the college 
architect, Nelson Aldrich, to draw up a long-range plan. She 
put her own trustees on a bus and took them for a tour of 
Harvard's new Quincy House, with its sculptured panels, 
broad halls, and airy rooms. And finally she announced a plan 
for reorganizing nine of Radcliffe's dormitories Into three 
houses, which might in time be given dining rooms like those 
In the Harvard houses and might house faculty members and 
their families, to give the Radcliffe girls the equivalent of 
what Harvard boys get from tutors living in their houses. 

The most dramatic thing she did and the thing that stirred 
educators and women everywhere was to set up her own 
Institute for Independent Study. 

"The explosion of knowledge has led to an educational 
revolution for men as well as women/' she explained. "Educa- 
tion has to be a continuing part of adult life in a new way. 
Women might as well initiate the change." 

The idea was simple: to give women who were, say, ten 
years out of college or graduate school a chance to come back 
for a year's work at Harvard, a refresher course, a renewal of 
scholarship. 

In September, 1961, the scholars reported, twenty-one of 
them, including eight Ph.D.'s, seven with masters' degrees, 
four who had done graduate work but got no degrees, and 
one who had done no college work at all. They were from 
diverse backgrounds: a dental surgeon from New Zealand, 
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a distinguished theologian, a chemist turned archaeologist. 
The works they wanted to pursue were at least as diverse. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barker, mother of three, came to study the use 
of beasts as a model and critic of man in English literature 
from the late sixteenth to the early eighteenth century. Mrs. 
Carol M. Grosswell, a practicing attorney, came to write a 
book dealing with the techniques and problems of doing 
business abroad. Mrs. Maxine Kumin, a poet who has pub- 
lished several volumes of children's verse, intended to write 
serious poetry. Doing it at home, in the middle of a lively 
household, she compared to working "in the eye of a hurri- 
cane." Barbara Swan, who teaches and paints while caring 
for two small children, planned to prepare for her third one- 
man show. 

It would be a year, perhaps several years, before Radcliffe 
could know how well the Institute will work or how well 
it can fulfill the needs of career women. But few experiments 
done in the universities had so caught the imaginations of 
literate Americans at the time it opened. 

"We can't solve all the problems of suburbia," says Mrs. 
Bunting. "But this may help a small group of women, and 
it may serve as a pattern for other creative women." 

How long will it be before Radcliffe has a true unionfull 
equality with Harvard? 

"Fifteen years," says one veteran Radcliffe administrator, 
simply from her knowledge of the pace at which Harvard's 
administrative mills grind. But the answer is not so simple, 
wound up as it is with the evolving position of women in the 
society. History is on the girls' side Radcliffe has come a long 
way in its eighty years. Performance is on their sidetwo 
thirds of the Radcliffe girls graduate with honors compared 
to slightly more than half the Harvard boys. The pressure of 
society is on their side women's lives are becoming more and 
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more like men's, and women make up more than one third 
of the U.S. labor force. More and more women are taking 
time out to have children and then going back to work. 

The strategy inherent in numbers is on the women's side. 
Harvard, at the start of the 1961 school year, had 1 1,401 males 
and only 2,163 women, of whom 1,641 were in Radcliffe or 
its graduate school, the others in Harvard schools. In the col- 
lege population generally there are roughly two men for each 
girl. If Radcliffe should begin to campaign for its "fair share" 
of places, Harvard might be under heavy pressure. 

The girls, too, lend something more than tone to Harvard. 
There are professors who swear that they do not want to 
teach classes that are exclusively male. Others find it easier 
to teach the women: "It's as easy to teach four girls as it is 
three men in terms of the demands they make on you, the 
time they take up. They're brighter." Professors seem to feel 
that the girls set a higher average, are easier to teach. But the 
truly brilliant students "the ones whose coattails you grab 
onto because they take off like rockets" come from among 
the boys. 

More broadly, the girls are a civilizing factor although the 
importance of that factor is hard to weigh. As one graduate 
student put it, the College, the houses, and the graduate 
schools make up disparate communities, almost isolated from 
each other. It is easy to get lost within any one of them. Rad- 
cliffe's socializing makes it possible for a student or an instruc- 
tor to make friends in the other schools. In a sense, the girls 
make Harvard one world. 

Radcliffe, too, has its own independence to consider. One 
of the climactic moments of merger will come when the first 
Radcliffe girl receives a Harvard A.B. But, like a bride who 
must take a new name, there will be people around Radcliffe 
who will want to retain the name. 
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In the end, the shape that Radcliffe finally takes will be 
influenced by all the pressures of society. But the decision will 
be made by the Harvard Corporation. And, as one veteran 
close to that group says, " Harvard is an autocracy. It can 
resist a long time." 
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HIGHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 



Whatever Is worth doing is worth doing well. 
OLD CARIBBEAN PROVERB. 

ONE DAY in the spring of 1961 this little notice appeared 
on the third-floor blackboard of an ivied brick and stone 
museum tucked away at the end of a finger of a street run- 
ning off Kirkland Street in Cambridge. It is an old Yankee 
aphorism, which Harvard has made peculiarly its own, and 
which needed no twisting at all to be a most Harvardian 
comment on the work of John Fitzgerald Kennedy and his 
advisers, some of them Harvard's own. It appeared the day 
that it became apparent that the United States had a fiasco 
of a Cuban adventure on its hands in the Bay of Pigs. 

The museum now houses the Harvard Center for Inter- 
national Affairs. The center is, among other things, home 
base for a handful of the new group of U.S. military intellec- 
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tuals whose studies help shape U.S. military and arms control 
policies and whose work and faces have become known to 
millions of Americans through papers, articles, books, and 
television. The center also represents a new phenomenon in 
American education and one that has grown tremendously 
since World War II. For example, there are at least seventeen 
university centers for Russian studies. 

Harvard has a dozen or more centers among them Russian 
Research, Middle Eastern Studies, Far Eastern Studies, the 
Study of History and the Study of Liberty, Cognitive Studies, 
Research in Personality, World Religions. It has a center for 
Urban Studies, and the Cambridge Electron Accelerator, both 
joint projects with M.LT. It has proposals brewing for a 
series of others a Latin-American center, a center for Multi- 
national Business at the Business School. 

Harvard has not quite figured out where all these belong 
in its universe, or where they are likely to go in the future. 
But the fact that so many are in place and that the idea has 
been so widely taken up at other universities indicates a tidal 
force moving in the world of education. 

The idea of the centers goes back to World War II, when 
Edward S. Mason, an economist and a professor, and others 
from Harvard and other universities were working in the 
State Department and the Office of Strategic Services. The 
two agencies put teams of scholars to work on regional studies 
problems of the Middle East, for example. The only way 
that it made sense to look at a region was through the com- 
bined efforts of historians, linguists, economists, sociologists 
a team that cut across all the established lines of science and 
scholarship. 

Wartime experience led directly to the setting up at Har- 
vard of the Russian Research Center a field where the uni- 
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versity saw the need of a massive effort, though it might not 
be a continuing one. The center was an enormous success, 
at one time had between forty and fifty professionals working 
in it. At the same time, the foundations and the government 
agencies recognized the center as a means of tackling national 
problems, such as the underdeveloped countries or defense 
policy, and they channeled money and people into them. The 
idea spread to history, science, any number of areas. "If 
anyone around here counted up all the centers we have/' 
says one director of a Harvard center, "they'd want to abolish 
them simply because they're so disorderly they don't fit into 
the neat, orderly world of a university." 

But for the university the idea of the center has two great 
advantages. It provides the higher and higher education- 
work beyond the postdoctoral level that is increasingly in 
demand. And it does provide a research tool, a center to bring 
together experts from a dozen fields, that can tackle the sticky 
problems of a broad look at history or the development of 
Uganda. 

What does go on in these centers? Let us go back to the 
Center for International Affairs. It is a small affair, contained 
in three floors of the old Semitic Museum building with a 
budget of about $320,000, most of which is what Harvard 
calls "soft money" grants and gifts, the bulk of which came 
from the Ford Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, and 
National Science Foundation. The Center has its own endow- 
ment, which supports its key people. Harvard provided 
$25,000 from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the build- 
ing and maintenance. This is the pattern of financing for the 
centers generally. 

The center is built around a nucleus of five members of 
the Harvard faculty: Its chairman, Robert R. Bowie, is Clar- 
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ence Dillon professor of international affairs. Its military 
specialists are Henry A. Kissinger, professor of government, 
and Thomas C. Schelling, professor of economics. Mason, who 
saw the idea of the centers originate in government, now 
holds one of Harvard's famed university professorships and 
heads the center's work on development. A fifth member, 
Alex Inkeles of the Department of Social Relations, is head- 
ing research in the interlocking of social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic forces in developing countries. 

The center has fifteen Fellowsprofessionals from the U.S. 
military services, civilian agencies dealing with foreign policy, 
and foreign service officers from countries abroad. They come 
to the center for a year's academic work a chance to write a 
book, research the problems they work on, catch up generally 
on their fields. 

And it has twenty-three research associates scholars and 
researchers whose interests coincide with the center's who do 
much of the field work and study in the ramified research 
programs. The staff adds in another dozen including an 
administrative officer, an editor, and a librarian. Visiting pro- 
fessors, businessmen sitting in on seminars hoping for light 
on their own problems there are still no more than a few 
dozen people involved in the center. 

And the scope of interests is enormous. 

The center is primarily for research, not teaching. Even so, 
the bite is big. Let us take a look at the three prime concerns. 

Military strategy and arms control policy "Defense is too 
important to leave to the generals/* Schelling and Kissinger 
both published books in 1961. Schelling's Strategy and Arms 
Control was done with Morton H. Halperin, a research asso- 
ciate. Kissinger's The Necessity for Choice came right into 
the middle of a developing national debate on use of nuclear 
weapons. Both professors "commute" to Washington, both 
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are on the lecture, conference, and seminar circuit, both 
defend their views on one of the greatest dilemmas of our 
times. Kissinger in October, 1961, found himself on a national 
television program debating with Paul Tillich, one of Har- 
vard's great philosophers, the question of whether the United 
States would ever be justified in using the atom bomb before 
the enemy used it. Tillich, pondering the ethical position, 
said never. Kissinger, thinking of Europe's vulnerability to 
a Russian offensive, maintained that we might be forced to. 

Europe is the center's new interesta Europe rapidly 
making itself over in the Common Market, rising again to 
be a major force in the world. 

And the third, and perhaps the oldest, of the center's inter- 
ests is in economic development, centering largely on Africa's 
problems. 

All the faculty people lead seminars in these areas: Kissin- 
ger and Schelling on military-economic problems; Bowie, 
one on France and another on research in political, social, 
and cultural factors; and Mason, the economic development 
seminar. 

In addition in the 1960-61 academic year each of the 
four did some teaching. Together they were consulting at the 
White House, the Departments of State and Defense, and the 
disarmament agency. They participated in conferences on 
world security and disarmament in the United States and in 
Russia, in meetings at Oxford, in American Assembly sessions, 
and in other conferences here and abroad. They lectured at 
many institutions among them the California Institute of 
Technology, the war colleges of the U.S. defense services, the 
Institute for Defense Analysis, the Operations Research Soci- 
ety of America, the Rand Corporation, and the Foreign 
Service Institute. Mason, serving as head of an International 
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Bank team, spent the fall and early winter in Uganda. Bowie 
traveled widely in Nigeria. 

These are the high points in the lives of four professors in 
one year. It makes part of the record of one small center. 
It is a dramatic illustration of how the role of the professor 
has changed in twenty years. And it is what gives rise to a 
whole new order of wit in faculty clubs a man's place in the 
pecking order now depends on how many miles he racks up 
in jets in a year. 

But this is only one side of what goes on in the Center for 
International Affairs. Much of the rest is simply grubby work, 
for most people at the center are working independently. 
Those with common interests meet in seminars. 

Let us look in at one, on a brilliant October afternoon. 
There is somewhat of a rush for seats, for the room is not big 
and there will be more than the twenty who can be accom- 
modated around the long table. The mood cannot be summed 
up in one aphorism, but one that was posted at the center 
not too long ago may come close: It was from J. M. Keynes: 
"Madmen in authority who hear voices in the air, are distill- 
ing their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years 
back . . ." Keynes was probably thinking of Mussolini and 
Hitler. The rulers of a dozen nations may at some time be 
influenced by what goes on in this room with its lean, modern 
furniture. 

Two men share the end of the table. Mason, whose eight 
years as head of the Harvard advisory projects in Pakistan 
and in Iran make him the dean of consultants in economic 
development; Montie Yudelman, a young South African 
agricultural economist, who leads off ... 

The problem is to move the African from subsistence farm- 
ing to producing for the market . . . central in all develop- 
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ment, for an African family now produces enough to feed 
only itself and no more than half of another family . . . practi- 
cally no statistics on what is produced . . . the African knows 
no writing, no counting . . . the land is held by the tribe, 
communally . . . the chief simply parcels it out to each man 
to raise what he needs . . . little or no equipment, no invest- 
ment in the land in fertilizer or drainage . . . 

Around the room are about twenty-five men and one 
woman. Average age, perhaps thirty. A sprinkling of Africans, 
perhaps five of them, and Asians. Researchers, students who 
will become teachers, foreign service people who will have 
to grapple with these problems when they go back to India 
or Africa, a visiting professor or two, representatives of com- 
panies or consultants with interests in the area. Judging from 
their comments, perhaps half of these people have had expe- 
rience in advising governments, persuading farmers to have 
their cattle dipped against disease, trying to persuade chiefs 
to invest in farm machinery. The talk, though, is general 
a hunt for the best ways to persuade the African to produce 
more. 

e Suppose you convert the communal lands to private 
land encourage the profit-making idea, encourage invest- 
ment in the land and in equipment. One problem: When you 
do parcel out the land to private owners you have to give 
them land enough for an economic farm, and that displaces 
half the people now on the land. They become refugees in 
the cities, lost in a world where there's no place for them, no 
work. 

But can you get economic development without 
private ownership of land? asks Mason. Will people invest in 
land they do not own? How could they get equipment unless 
they could use their land as collateral for mortgages? . . . And 
how, asks someone in the back of the room, can you keep 
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them from drifting into the cities unless you give them 
land? . . . 

You break up their way of life, the tribe, the old 
loyalties, the whole organization of their worlds, if you parcel 
out the land . . . 

What about better incentives? asks Yudelman. You 
have got to get them on a cash economy, put into the stores 
things that they want . . . 

* * Should you have marketing boards that keep down 
the prices they pay the farmers, drain off some capital to build 
roads and schools? Tax the farmers, in effect. . . . The ques- 
tion, says Mason, is whether you let development go on the 
traditional pattern, give the farmers all the income they earn 
and hope that roads and schools will flow automatically out 
of this, or should you tax away part of that income directly 
to build the facilities the community needs? 

I think we should keep the communal system, let the 
tribes go on as they have, and try to work with the chiefs 
to raise productivity . . . 

* It has worked in my country . . . 

Maybe the best of all devices is to put in a land tax. 
It is equally distributed it puts the same burden on all 
farmers, whether they raise high-value crops or low ... It puts 
the farmer on a cash basis right away. He has got to earn the 
cash to pay the tax or he loses the land. The only difficulty 
with it, concludes a young American, is that it is a real prob- 
lem to collect those taxes The laugh around the table is 

general. 

And what do you do about the cows? The African 
now keeps cattle as a prestige symbol. He can buy wives with 
them, sure, but the real thing is just to have a lot of cattle. 
It doesn't matter what quality they are, he never intends to 
sell them. The more he has the bigger man he is ... 
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How can you ever put prestige on a cash basis? asks 
a young researcher, and a voice from the end of the table 
chimes in ... One of the uses of cash is to pay taxes. 

The seminar rolls on. Ideas coming by free association, 
large ideas, ideas that are easy to talk of here but that in 
Africa would meet the full array of tradition, incompetence 
of officials, inertia. The meeting breaks up and two young 
Americans climb the stairs to the third-floor library and 
lounge. 

"It is something like playing God/' says one. "Think of it 
millions of people in a vast area and some one has to decide 
whether or not to give them the idea of ownership." 

"Yes," said the other. "I wonder. I've never seen Africa. 
But I wonder if the Africans wouldn't be better off if they 
were left alone to find their own answers . . ." 

The two walk up a half flight of stairs and then turn to 
each other again. 

"They come to us wanting shirts and penicillin and toy 
typewriters and mining machinery ..." 

"And we load them down with work and taxes and worry 
and mortgages ..." 

"It does give you an uncomfortable feeling of playing 
God . . ." 

Two heads shake together and one man made the break- 
up-the-meeting remark. 

"Fun to think about, though." 

And the other said, "I've got to get out to East Africa and 
see it for myself." 

This is all in the center's way of doing things. It was set up 
in the late igso's by the university, out of a groping feeling 
that Harvard should be doing more in international affairs, 
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should have some means of tackling broad problems in Inter- 
national affairs. Bowie, then head of the State Department's 
policy planning, was brought to Cambridge to set up the 
center. He spent a year planning and organizing, opened it 
for operations in the fall of 1958. 

His basic philosophy is summed up in two points: "Group- 
think doesn't produce results of the quality we want. We can't 
stake out an area and hire people to do parts of a research 
job for us. In the end, on any major problem, one brain has 
to digest the material, stand behind the conclusions/' But 
alongside this idea is another: "These problems are too big 
they involve too many fields, too many possible approaches 
for one unaided brain." 

The distillation: Set out broad areas defense, develop- 
ment, Europe. Find good people, first-class people who already 
have a bent toward these areas. Let them work alone, in their 
own way, on their own problems. But put them together in 
one place, working together in seminars, sparking each other. 

This is one approach, but it has much in common with the 
other Harvard centers. At the Electron Accelerator physicists 
work in big teams, with a huge piece of machinery, exploring 
the slowly opening world of the tiniest particles within an 
atom. 

At the Center for Cognitive Studies, Jerome Bruner and 
his associates work in an old home that once belonged to 
President Eliot. Their equipment is simple: apparatus that 
is knocked together in a shop in the basement. Their field 
is tremendous: exploring the ways that people learn, know, 
and think. They hope to find a new theory of instruction. 
They ponder over a child's way of thinking, which seems 
both more direct and more complicated than an adult's. A 
child easily grasps the concept of squaring a number and yet 
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he boggles at an adult's way of describing it. He does not want 
to write X 2 but X with a little square in place of the 2 . 

Yet the centers have much in common. They tend to be 
loosely but firmly tied to the university departments their 
senior people teach in the departments, much of their sup- 
port comes from the departments. But they are independent; 
no one in the university tries to direct them, much of their 
financing, perhaps all of it, may come from government or 
grants. 

This is a half-world and, as much of Harvard does, it defies 
the conventional organizational approach. Moreover, even 
within the university, the centers are not wholly accepted. 

They were originally conceived on something of a crash- 
program basis. "We badly needed to learn a lot about Russia 
fast. We couldn't see that it could be done within the existing 
structure the job called for bringing together specialties of 
all sorts. The center seemed the ideal way to mobilize a team." 

But the idea has spread and has demonstrated its vitality. 
It is also becoming apparent that the problems the centers 
were set up to study are going to be around for a long time. 
"We are going to have international affairs as long as we have 
a United States. And it's clear that the problemswhat Nigeria 
will do about education, for example aren't going to be 
solved in the course of a three-year grant." 

Harvard is not yet ready to say which way the centers will 
go whether they will be folded more tightly into the univer- 
sity structure and supported more directly with university 
funds or whether they may go on as independent little institu- 
tions. Indeed, some of them may fade away as the need for 
them passes. 

There will be no simple answer. A whole complex of forces 
is at play the willingness of government or foundations to 
finance them, the caliber of the people who man and use 
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them, the changing nature of the problems the centers work 
upon. "We are a long way/' says the director o one center, 
"from the time when you could say that a center was simply 
a professor with a grant. These are complex operations, diffi- 
cult to administer." 

But the tides of history seem to be flowing the center's way. 
The United States is demanding a higher and higher level of 
education and research, and more people trained in the skills 
the centers can develop. Uganda and dozens of other nations 
have development problems that are tremendously complex 
and do not solve themselves in three years. And the very 
explosion of knowledge opens up new areas of the unknown, 
new problems for researchers. 

More and more, the centers appear to be here to stay. 
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A THING APART 



THE Harvard Business School is a thing apart. 

It is apart in an academic sense. A dean of the Business 
School said recently: "If you consider that there is a gap be- 
tween the academic world and the business world, we are 
about three quarters of the way across that gap on the side 
nearest the business world/' 

It is apart physically. The school's Georgian buildings are 
on the south side of the Charles, across the Larz Anderson 
bridge from Cambridge. Most of them were built at one time 
1926 with a $5 million gift from George Fisher Baker, 
then president of the First National Bank of New York. The 
buildings added later the Kresge dining hall and the Aldrich 
classroom building are in the same Georgian style, so that 
the whole group is alike in appearance. There is none of the 
fine conglomerating of three centuries of architecture that 
the College has. 

162 
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And the school Is apart in that undefinable thing called 
tone. Its students are oldermen coming into the two-year 
graduate program average twenty-four, most have their mili- 
tary experience behind them, most have worked at least one 
year full time in business. They dress more formally than 
other groups of students. They vote Republican, where other 
schools have a slight Democratic majority. Many of them feel 
that they are drudges working through a long, narrow corridor 
of specialization, but In this they are not too different from, 
say, the students In law or medicine. 

Business school students, though, probably have an eye 
fixed more firmly on a career than do most graduate students. 
They have come back to school to advance their careers, 
spending their own time and money and quite a few take 
loans of as much as $5,000 to get through. Don Folts, director 
of placement, reports that they are shrewd and sharp in nego- 
tiating with the companies that recruit at the school. About 
500 of the graduating class will be looking for jobs, will talk 
with representatives of 350 companies in 6,000 interviews 
and will emerge with average salaries close to $8,000. About 
half will find their own jobs in the end. About 100 of them 
will hunt out jobs In small companies and they are canny 
in picking companies that will have a way open to top man- 
agement, not reserving it for members of the owning family. 

The school is unusual in many ways. It was started in the 
early i goo's and met stiff oppposition from many old-timers 
at Harvard who could not see a school that would specialize 
in the mere making of money. It was started not too long 
after U.S. Steel was organized, when the railroads were at the 
top of the ranking of companies, when antitrust was a rather 
new notion, before the Federal Reserve System was set up. 
It had, in many areas, to develop its own courses, make its 
own theories of how business operates. It pioneered as a 
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graduate school when most schools of business were under- 
graduate. It developed programs such as its Advanced Man- 
agement Program and Trade Union Program to bring back 
older men for advanced study. 

But it is perhaps most famous for its "case method" of 
teaching. Its first catalogue stated that the "problem method 
of teaching will be introduced as far as practicable.'* This was 
almost certainly a groping to adapt the Law School's case 
method and perhaps something of the clinical teaching of the 
Medical School. But another way of looking at it is to say that 
it was a work of genius to find a method of teaching, a body 
of material that could be analyzed, in fields where there was 
little or no theory. But of all the methods of teaching at 
Harvard and Harvard's many academic circuses probably 
enlist them all this has become the most famous. 

It starts with a case: a business situation demanding a 
decision which has been researched by one of the faculty. 
There are now 25,000 of these on call and they are being 
added to at the rate of 500 a year. 

The instructor assigns the case to his class say 90 students. 
They read it, discuss it in small groups usually eight or so 
members of what is called a CAN group, because they come 
from one dormitory and may meet late at night or early in 
the morning In the toilet to discuss the case. The case gets 
one hashing-over there. 

Then the class meets in a small amphitheater-classroom, 
designed to the school's own specifications. There are desks 
in concentric rows, places for about one hundred, all facing 
the instructor who stands in front of a battery of electrically 
controlled blackboards. 

Let us take a look at a case and the session in which it is 
discussed: 
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The case is that of "Continental Products Company/' It 
had promoted Robert Long to first-class fireman over the 
claims of Henry Schwab. The case promptly went to arbitra- 
tion and the students were given what amounted to a tran- 
script of the arbitration hearing. The hearing centered on 
Schwab's claim to the job: the fact that for years he had filled 
in as first-class fireman and was, even during the week of the 
hearing, running the boilers. Schwab had seniority over Long. 
But management had selected Long because it believed he 
was more stable emotionally, would be more dependable. 
They cited Schwab's record; difficulty in taking orders over 
the telephone, one attempt to strike a foreman with a pipe, 
the man's feeling that the world was against him, the fact that 
he had recently been found asleep on the job. The record 
was detailed close to 4,000 words. Like all cases, this one did 
not provide any answer in the back of the book. And in the 
Business School's method of teaching the answer is not too 
important it's the analysis that counts. 

The class is in Aldrich 211 at 10:10 in the morning, about 
a month after the term has opened. Perhaps ninety in all- 
most graduate students, including three Radcliffe girls, but 
with eleven members of the Trade Union Program sitting in. 
Among them, representatives of British, Indian, and Puerto 
Rican unions and of the Operating Engineers, which would 
have had jurisdiction in the case. 

The instructor is James J. Healy, twenty-five years at the 
Business School, a nationally known mediator, member of a 
panel set up by Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg to look Into 
the West Coast maritime dispute only a few weeks before 
this class. 

Healy makes only the briefest introduction, explaining that 
the case was written fifteen years before when unions had 
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little control over promotions. He turns to the class abruptly 
and says: "O.K. In your opinions, what are the merits of the 
case?" 

There is no tentative probing. The first student who holds 
up his hand lays out the frame of the analysis. Is the relative 
ability of the two men equal, or does the better man get the 
job? What is ability on the job knowledge of the job, physi- 
cal capacity of the man, mental assets? How can you measure 
these abilities by observation on this job, observation of the 
man on another job? Finally, there's the "gut feeling" the 
subjective judgment of the plant engineer, which is probably 
the factor that counts. 

Healy puts the points on the blackboard. Then begins the 
process of balancing pros and cons on Schwab. He had been 
caught sleeping on the job, but that has little or no bearing 
since he had not been fired for that offense. He had swung 
on a foreman, but again the company had condoned that. 
He had fouled up the job of putting a pump on stream, but 
others also made that mistake. The evidence in the record 
was vague. There remained the telling point: the management 
felt the man was emotionally unstable and this was a job on 
which the plant's power, the drinking water of the town, and 
even lives might depend. 

For Schwab were these points: he had done the job over 
long periods of time, he had met emergencies on these shifts 
while he was filling in. In short, the case came down to 
management's word against the union's. 

A student decided for the union. His main point: the 
superintendent had said that Schwab might be able to handle 
the job if he had additional training. But Schwab had already 
had years of training what could more unspecified training 
possibly do for him? This point threw the whole of the man- 
agement's motives into question so Schwab should get the 
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job. Only two in the room opposed the decision. One of them 
said, "The critical point is how they expect Schwab to behave 
in the future, and on this the management's confidence in 
him is crucial." 

But then the Britisher spoke up: He had thought the case 
was made after hearing the first two or three arguments. But 
the whole essence of the case was to look at the contract. The 
question is, what is seniority? In Britain this would mean 
the number of years the man had worked for the company. 
From the information in the case, it appeared the man had 
worked twenty-four or twenty-five years for the company. He 
had performed well and faithfully. He had carried out the 
duties of a first-class fireman many times to management's 
satisfaction. We all of us embark on our careers hoping for 
promotion. Was this company's decision any way to reward 
a good and faithful servant? 

Another union man spoke up: The management had been 
weak in not bringing out, not putting more stress on the fact 
that at least once Schwab had falsified his records and also 
that he had difficulty in taking instructions over the telephone. 

A student broke in: "Schwab has the years. Management 
had a number of good things to say of him. He had demon- 
strated his ability." Then the clincher: "What about Long, 
who did get the job? The case says almost nothing about him. 
We have no real way of comparing the two." 

At this Healy took over the discussion with a question of 
his own: "Why should the burden be on management to 
prove that Long is better? Why is it not enough, in a case 
before an umpire, simply to say that Schwab is not good 
enough?" 

Then an American unionist spoke up, his voice rumbling 
across the room with the conviction that comes from years of 
sitting in on labor-management negotiations. 
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"This Is basically a violation of the seniority clause of the 
contract and there's no more to it than that. 

"I agree with some of the observations of the management 
students . . ." This brought general laughter. 

"The fact is that Schwab had the years of seniority and 
management had allowed him to work 100 shifts plus as a 
first-grade fireman. Is their conduct now in line with faithful 
stewardship? 

"If they believe in seniority, they'd better put Schwab in 
the job. 

"This is not the approach for decent management in this 
society of ours/' 

He sat down. The class for the moment was silent under 
the force of his words. 

Then he rumbled, "Amen." The room broke into roars of 
laughter. 

And a student came right back: "This was a noble plea." 
But, he went on, it seemed to him that the key to that ques- 
tion was the man's ability to react in an emergency. His 
emotional stability was the key to the issue. And the student 
was not at all satisfied on that. 

The talk ran on. Firemen throughout the United States 
have to be evaluated by a government agency that grants a 
certificate of competence. But the tests for license do not go 
into the question of emotional stability. 

But then the man from the Operating Engineers rose: 

"As a union representative, let me say that I would hate to 
deal with a company with this kind of management. They're 
slack, they're loose, they don't know what they are doing. 

"My union would never support a fireman who had been 
found guilty of sleeping on the job or falsifying records. 

"He should have been fired. 
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"These are firing offenses. We would never support a man 
who did these things. 

"I don't like to rule for this man. He's not a good man. 

"But under the terms o the contract, you would have to 
rule in favor of the man because of the company's loose su- 
pervision." 

This seemed to be the clincher. But then the delegate from 
the Operating Engineers, speaking very quietly, drove in an- 
other nail: 

"As a matter of fact, this case is a setup for the arbitrator. 
The fact is that at the very moment the arbitration was being 
held the man was doing the work. He was in the boiler house 
acting as first-class engineer. That being the fact, there's not 
much room for argument/' 

Healy then took the lead in a twenty-minute discussion of 
the terms usually written into labor-management contracts 
covering promotion. He pointed out that in many such dis- 
putes the decision must be made on "gut feelings," the visceral 
reaction of the arbitrator. And he gave the decision in the 
Continental Products case, one that many of the students did 
not agree with. 

The case method has survived a long time. More and more 
cases are being developed and, under a program sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, are being made available to all kinds 
of business schools and companies. The method is being used 
abroad, too, as business schools grow in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and the Far East. 

It will be the mainstay of teaching in many fields particu- 
larly those of marketing and human relations for many years 
to come. Even though a lot of research is done in human rela- 
tionsthe Business School's pioneering work at the Haw- 
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thorne Works of Western Electric in the igso's has been 
followed by a great deal of research the world is a long way 
from developing a general theory of human relations. 

But the younger instructors in fields where there is a well- 
developed body of theorysuch as international trade, finance, 
statistics, mathematics resort to other methods. They keep 
their courses primarily as discussion, basically participative 
"letting the students do the talking" but they put the theory 
over in notes prepared for the students "lecture ttes" or in 
a series of questions carefully directed to maintain a sequence 
of thought. 

The Business School changes, although it sometimes yields 
only slowly. It was not until 1959 a fact which makes some 
Radcliffe girls rise in ladylike wrath that it enrolled women, 
admitting them to the second year of the graduate program 
and to the doctoral program. And the old separation between 
the Business School and the College is closing, in part because 
the Business School is taking more and more younger faculty 
members trained in the social sciences, in statistics, and in 
mathematics. 

And it is anticipating many more changes. 

"The basic problem," said Dean Stanley Teele before he 
resigned in 1962, "is how you can equip a man now with the 
basics he will need thirty or forty years from now. He may 
be running a company with a hundred thousand employees 
and with interests all over the world. He may be in govern- 
mentwith even bigger responsibilities. What can we give 
him now that will help his decision making then?" 

The answers, as the dean had been developing them for 
a year or more, would extend the school in many directions. 

One would be in the school itself maintaining basic stand- 
ards, such as the school's historic ratio of one faculty member 
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to each fifteen students. Changing courses to meet the changes 
In techniques. Moving ahead on such things as the doctoral 
program, where more and more students are coming in, their 
eyes fixed on teaching business administration. 

Then, to meet the needs of an executive over a career that 
would run forty years or more, Teele was thinking of a broad- 
ening of programs like the Advanced Management Program, 
where executives may come back for, say, some months of 
work to keep them abreast of their field. Teele thinks it may 
come to the point where an executive would come back to 
school two or three times, perhaps more, In the course of his 
career. 

Finally, the school is going more and more international. 
It now thinks of itself as having a "seed corn" function bring- 
ing foreigners here, sending its own people abroad to help 
local groups organize their own schools. Traditionally, 7 per 
cent of the places in HBS have been reserved for people from 
abroad. Currently, faculty members are working in Istanbul, 
Paris, the Philippines, and at least a dozen other places to 
help organize schools or courses overseas. 

This is no attempt to set up little Harvard Business Schools 
all around the globe. It is rather a seeding operationlending 
faculty members, sending advisers, bringing future professors 
to Cambridge to see how it is done here. One point, of course, 
is that the case method can be exported, but not many cases 
can. The important thing that students get from the Con- 
tinental Products case is their own analysis of it, and that 
depends heavily on American values. Just how do you balance 
ability against seniority? A Turk might answer very differ- 
ently than would a Britisher or an American. 

But what the dean is working for is a Center for Multi- 
national Business. Looking at the outward drive of American 
business, with the automobile companies becoming truly 
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international with plants throughout Europe and other areas, 
with other businesses putting as much as $4 billion a year 
into overseas operations, the dean concludes that business will 
become multinational. "In the next twenty years/' he said 
in a preliminary proposal, "the majority of business enter- 
prises of any size in this country, and indeed in perhaps all 
the other industrial countries, will be multinational in nature 
... a corporation will have its home in one country but will 
incorporate and function under the laws and customs of other 
countries as well." 

And, clearly, no youngster going into business today is 
likely to become president or chairman of a company unless 
he has had training and experience in the specific and peculiar 
problems of doing business in many countries. 

So Dean Teele, looking fifty years ahead, proposed for the 
Business School a center that could survey the problems of 
doing business abroad, train people in the field, and in the 
end develop the courses that the Business School will need. 

The dean is quiet, soft-spoken, ruddy in the face. He looks 
as much a businessman as an academician. His thoughts can 
shift rapidly from one field to another. At one moment he 
will say, of one of the big electric companies, "They call it 
decentralization, but they give every manager in every plant 
and in every department a manual six inches thick so he can 
do it as the head office says/' The next moment, thinking of 
the school, he says, "What counts above all else is getting 
good men, and enough of them." 

The Baker Library stands heavy in the center of the Busi- 
ness School. Teele paused for a moment on the sidewalk 
before it. A cluster of students passed around him. They were 
hurrying, serious. It was one of those moments a stranger may 
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feel on any campus when the weight of the past seems to 
brush the heels of the young and when the future is close 
about. Teele was again balancing the international drive of 
business and the slow process of education. 

There was a stillness. 

"It will be a great outgoing/' the dean began . . . 
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THE BEST OF THE BEST 



PERHAPS the most exciting single thing about Harvard is 
a little-known and very quiet group called the Society of 
Fellows. 

The society is tiny as Harvard goes only twenty-two juniors 
and a handful of senior faculty members. It has no staff, no 
faculty, and practically no facilities only a dining room and 
a lounge, neo-Georgian in style and forbiddingly paneled in 
oak. Its endowment is small and it came from a president of 
Harvard University, a prodigious fund raiser in his time, who 
despaired of finding someone to invest in his cherished experi- 
ment and finally provided the money himself, although he 
noted afterward that it took almost all he had. 

The society is unique; there is nothing like it in any other 
American university. And it is a highly unusual institution 
by any standards. In an economy where achievement and 
routine go hand in hand, where well over 90 per cent of the 
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jobs in our largest corporations would involve a high content 
of boredom, the society is set up to free its people from all 
routine, to devote them to not being bored. In an academic 
world that is largely dedicated to meeting requirements the 
four years a candidate puts in working for a Ph.D. can be 
sheer drudgery the society was conceived to avoid require- 
ments, to discourage its people from working for credit. And 
it is one of the last strongholds of the American male: women 
are not admitted, not even invited to dinner. 

Its people are exciting. Listen a moment to the kind of 
talk that goes on. The scene is a long table, bent into an open 
horseshoe, and blessed by some of Harvard's best food and 
with wine to loosen the tongue. The time is the Monday eve- 
ning of one of the weekly dinners in the society's rooms in 
Eliot House. 

The diners are mostly young students in their middle 
twenties leavened by a half dozen of the Harvard greats and 
old guests. 

"We are trying to figure out when the Establishment in 
England got established? Would it be with William the Con- 
queror and the Norman barons? Would it be the founding of 
Oxford? Or would it be after Cromwell, when Parliament 
and the bureaucracy got into the saddle?" 

"This is the country of my choice I came here because 
I had no love for Mussolini and this was the place to come." 
This is an older man, Profesor Renato Poggioli, talking. "But 
there's much that is wrong with it: Too many cars, which 
are destroying our cities. Too much worry about Laos and 
not enough about Berlin, where all Europe stands and falls." 
The man talks with passion, he cares about the country. 

A young chemist beside him, quiet and reserved, asks: 
"You've never fallen in love with an automobile?" 

Then the talk zeroes in briefly on television. "It's a failure, 
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a bust. It's not giving our people any sense of the national 
purpose, not giving them any picture of what real Americans 
really do. We've got to get it away from making money, give 
it some sense of excellence . . ." 

The drift of talk moves up the table and a young radio 
astronomer says, "Sure, we're listening for signals from people 
on other stars. With the present state of the art, we can send 
a signal ten light-years into space and that is enough to reach 
some important stars. If there are people up there, they may 
be more advanced, able to send signals much farther. We have 
the equipment, the radio telescopes that were built for other 
purposes but work for listening, so we listen. . . . 

"Of course," he adds, "it will be a slow conversation. When 
it takes ten years to send a word each way, you wait a long 
time for answers." 

"Suppose they get tired of waiting," says a young historian. 
"Suppose they send a space ship with some of their people 
to see us. Suppose they are much more advanced than we . . ." 

He pauses a moment, and adds, "Let's hope that they are 
benevolent." 

The young chemist chimes in: "Bearing the green man's 
burden . . ." 

The range of talk is almost incredible. Crane Brinton, slim, 
a bankerish-looking professor and a historian whose field is 
France before the Revolution, questions a young linguist on 
the disappearing languages of the California Indians. "The 
coast attracted people, as it does still, and it is the best little 
laboratory there is for studying language and tracing the 
movements of the tribes by it . . ." 

A Boston boy wrestles with the railroad. "The railroad may 
go. The New Haven hasn't been able to pay its way for ten 
years or more. But we've got to preserve the roadbed. It's a 
New England heritage. Well need it someday for moving 
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people and things maybe not on the Iron wheel, maybe by 
air-car, maybe by monorail. But we'll need it" 

"You can win arguments with logic. It can be done, with 
reasonable people discussing something they are informed on. 
Why people don't listen to scientists, I don't know. They 
ought to, on things like fiuoridation of water . . . there's just 
no room for difference, there ..." 

"Did you ever try to convince a woman with logic?" 

"I can. With my wife if she buys floor polish that is no 
good, I can show her it is no good." The young chemist is 
very sure of himself on this. 

The dinner is long. When the group at the table breaks up, 
Crane Brinton, who is chairman of the society, leads the way 
into the lounge. Now there are half a dozen conversations 
going. 

"We need new quarters. This place positively depresses me. 
We need more room for guests. . . ." 

"Economics in this country is slowing down. You should 
see what the British, and better the French, are doing . . . with 
their Common Market. Most of all, go to Czechoslovakia. See 
what the planning is doing there ... a highly industrialized 
society. We've got a lot to learn from them, go and look at it." 
That is Wassily Leontief, one of the American economists 
who has made an impact on economics. 

"It's a new man, this Soviet man, this Khrushchev. It's a 
new position we are in in the world meeting a nation as 
powerful as we, one that can destroy our great cities. We can't 
fight, we can't bargain. We've got to find new ways to meet it. 
Maybe all we can do for now is to hold, to wait for history 
to work awhile ..." 

What is this society? 

It is an experiment in how to get the "best out of the best." 
It selects a small group no one can nominate himself of 
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young scientists and scholars, most of whom have graduated 
from college and have done some graduate work. They can 
come from anywhere. The society last year flew in one candi- 
date from Florence, Italy, and it routinely brings two or three 
from California for interviews. They need not even have a 
college degree. 

In practice, Crane Brinton sends out about six hundred 
letters to professors and ''people we know" asking for nom- 
inations. He will get about eighty or ninety replies. These 
will be winnowed down by the Senior Fellows to perhaps 
thirty. And twenty-two will be chosen after interviews. About 
a third are "pure Harvard' 7 the College and graduate schools. 
About a third went to college somewhere else and then came 
to Harvard graduate schools. The others are mostly Ameri- 
can, can come from all sorts of schools. 

The design: to give them absolute freedom, a full run of 
any of Harvard's resources that they want. Some write books, 
some may go into hospitals to do research, some may attach 
themselves to a Harvard group and simply dig on their own 
for the three years. The term, too, may be renewed; another 
three years, for exceptional scholars. 

The society was the creation of Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 
It was founded in 1933, when he was nearing the end of his 
long career. It was shaped by a group of Harvard men and 
one Britisher, Alfred North Whitehead, the great philosopher 
who was then teaching at Harvard. It was designed in part 
after two models in Europe: the Foundation Thiers in France 
and the Prize Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Lowell had several objectives in mind. He wanted the 
society to be of such eminence that it would attract the best 
scholars to provide leadership of the best men in the univer- 
sity, to give Junior Fellows a freedom unmatched, and to 
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give them financial incentives. He provided the rooms when 
Eliot House was designed and he provided that the Junior 
Fellows would live in the Harvard houses. The stipend now 
about $3,500 a year plus books, laboratories expenses, and 
travel has been raised as time went on. "We have probably 
kept up with the general inflation, but we have not kept up 
with the special inflation in the rewards given top scholars," 
one Senior Fellow puts it. The endowment has never been 
increased since Lowell set it up out of his own funds. LowelFs 
experience in not being able to find donors who would bet 
on his experiment continues today. One result, the number 
of Junior Fellows has had to be cut from twenty-four to 
twenty-two. 

One of Lowell's other objectives also has had to be modi- 
fied. He wanted the Fellows to work clear of all the grind 
work that goes into getting a Ph.D. But this had to be modi- 
fied early one of the Fellows sought a job at one of the great 
Middle Atlantic universities and was told by the president 
that they liked him fine, but he could not be hired because 
he did not have a degree, the trade-union card of the scholar. 

That man happened to have a book on the presses which 
could be accepted as a dissertation, and he happened to have 
worked with a Harvard department that was accommodating. 
He had a degree in short order, and the job. Since then, many 
of the Fellows have gone on to get an advanced degree. "But 
we still see that they stay clear of the drudgery/' says Brinton. 

Basically, though, the society has held close to its founding 
purposes over the more than twenty-five years of its life. Two 
of the Senior Fellows, who select the Juniors and meet with 
them for sherry and talk at the Monday "evenings/' are for- 
mer Junior Fellows. They are professors at Harvard: Harry 
Levin, of comparative literature and Willard Quine, of philos- 
ophy. President Nathan M. Pusey is a Senior Fellow ex officio. 
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Six other professors, Including Brinton, are Senior Fellows. 
Among them: Zoologist Frederick L. Hisaw, Leontief, Pog- 
gioli, and Edward M. Purcell, a Nobel laureate in physics. 
Arthur Darby Nock, professor of the history of religion, has 
been a Senior Fellow for more than twenty years. 

Does it work? 

This is a question that can never be answered definitively. 
The Junior Fellows have an impressive record, but they were 
unusual men to start with. They might have done as well in 
a more conventional program. And, as Harvard men say, 
"there are plenty of men as good in other parts of the 
university." 

The record, though, is extraordinary. It suggests that 
scholars are more and more becoming men with power in 
their own right, more and more decision makers. 

Four former Junior Fellows have served President Kennedy 
in Washington: McGeorge Bundy, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
James Tobin, of the Council of Economic Advisers, and Paul 
A. Samuelson, professor of economics at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who was on Kennedy's brain trust in the 
campaign and after. 

Perhaps the best compilation of the record of the group 
the 155 who were Junior Fellows in the first quarter century 
was made by Professor Brinton and William M. Pinkerton, 
the university news officer, in 1960, the 25th anniversary year. 
The report: 

"Its scientists have invented a satellite tracking camera, 
the teaching machine, the transistor, a solid state maser for 
greatly amplifying microwave reception, and had a major 
hand in the SCR-584, the first automatic tracking radar of 
World War II, and the Navy's fire-control system. 

"They have synthesized cortisone, reserpine, quinine, 
cholesterol and other natural products; isolated the juvenile 
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hormone ii* animals, explained the echo-ranging system that 
permits bats to 'see* in the dark; devised machines that 
'think'; worked on the problem of transplanting kidneys in 
human beings; shown how to control the 'fire ant' in the 
South; contributed in critical ways to the mathematics that 
led to the H-bomb; explained the once mysterious phenom- 
enon of superconductivity, made laboratory tests supporting 
a new theory of the origin of continents, and contributed to 
such new fields as radio-astronomy, information theory, math- 
ematical logic, microwave spectroscopy, and nuclear physics. 
Right now, one of them is carrying out an experiment to test 
the foundations of Einstein's theory of general relativity/' 

A battery of the scientists have served in government, full 
time or as consultants, and in industry. 

The scholars have also made their mark. "They have," 
Pinkerton reported, "written volumes of poetry and a num- 
ber of short stories; biographies of Samuel Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton, Henry L. Stimson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
Britain's Hugh Latimer and China's Liang Ch'i-ch'ao; his- 
tories of Russia, China, Japan, Iran, Egypt, and the United 
States; a Hebrew grammar for beginners and a Russian refer- 
ence grammar, and articles on Sanskrit and Old Irish; studies 
of a street corner gang, a restaurant work group, English 
villagers of the thirteenth century, and Irish villagers of the 
twentieth. 

"The economists have made important studies of linear 
programming, the effect of federal taxes on business, U.S. anti- 
trust policy, investment decisions . . ." and many more. 

They have among them collected enough prizes to fill a 
trunk, including one Nobel Prize in physics and two Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

But it is in education that the Junior Fellows have made 
their biggest mark. In 1960, 128 of the 155 were teaching at 
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36 colleges and universities in the United States, and at 
McGill in Canada, Oxford in England, and Helsinki in Fin- 
land. Harvard then had 42 on its own faculty, and three of 
its deans were former fellows. 

This moved President Pusey to declare in his 1960 annual 
report: "In twenty-five years, the society has clearly proved 
itself a congenial environment for the maturing of unusually 
gifted minds But, more than that, it has been an extraor- 
dinarily favorable seedbed for the development of distin- 
guished university teachers andI must confess with some 
pleasure in particular, a place of recruitment for the Harvard 
faculty . . ." 

The society has had its failures, too. There have been a few 
who took the three years as an opportunity to dabble. There 
was one "an extraordinary young man who got straight A's 
in both the natural sciences and languages and seemed to be 
a versatile wonder" who gave up and slipped off to theologi- 
cal school. 

"It turned out he wasn't even a good priest/' says Brinton. 

But the society's record over all is so good that perhaps 
the most surprising thing about it is that no other university 
has tried to set up its own version. There are some offshoots: 
Harvard's Nieman Fellows seventeen newspapermen who 
leave their papers and come to spend a year at the university- 
is one. 

The consideration is probably not money, for the invest- 
ment in the society is modest. Lowell originally put in about 
$2 million. No new money has been added, although several 
members feel that an injection is needed now because of 
inflation over the years. 

The real considerations may lie in that slight and subtle 
thing known as atmosphere. This is one reason the society has 
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not expanded. "We couldn't expand/' says one Senior Fellow. 
"Shortly that closeness that makes for good communication 
would be gone." The atmosphere of Harvard itself is impor- 
tant, too. As one of Harvard's wisest administrators put it, 
"The university is dynamic enough so that the Fellows don't 
become self-conscious snobs or intellectual prigs." 

Only in Harvard! Nowhere else would the comment be so 
cutting. 
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ON MANAGEMENT 



A STUDENT who had come to Harvard from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago went to see the dean of graduate students. 

"Dean, I'm having trouble/* 

"What is it? Studies too hard?" 

"Oh, no. I'm doing fine/' said the student. 

"Trouble making friends?" 

"Oh, no. Lots of friends." 

"You must have trouble meeting girls, then." 

"Oh, no, not that either," the student went on. 

"Well, then, what is it?" 

"Dean, I just can't grasp this place in its totality!" 

This student's bewilderment amuses some Harvard people. 
They know that Harvard cannot be grasped as a whole. And 
they know that only someone from Chicago would have such 
a silly problem. 

It is probably true that no single person, not even one 
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working In the center of university affairs, can grasp Harvard 
as a whole any more. Its major components have grown to 
become worlds in themselves. 

But the aspect of Harvard that does concern every part of 
the university and that is least understood is perhaps its 
administration. 

Harvard is organized as no other university is. It operates 
much like the British government on an unwritten constitu- 
tion. "You can never find out how the place is run from any- 
thing in print/' says one veteran administrator. And another 
adds, "It's so complex that no generalization will hold for the 
whole institution. And, in any case, they will stone you for 
whatever you do say about it." 

The precedents on which Harvard is organized lie in what 
is now considerably muddled history. The university, for 
example, likes to trace its ties to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Great and General Court of Massachusetts which in 1636 
passed the legislation founding the College included six 
alumni of Cambridge and one of Trinity College, Dublin. 
But the colonists, who had a healthy suspicion of the institu- 
tions of the old country, put upon Harvard the stamp of 
their own notions. One was in the development of the senior 
governing body of the university, the Corporation, as a group 
of laymen not members of the faculty nor members of the 
government, which was the general practice in Europe. Other 
parallel developments made the government of Harvard some- 
thing quite unique. 

Oxford and Cambridge, which might well be considered 
the models for Harvard, really are not. They are sui generis, 
a class by themselves and probably truly too complicated for 
any outsider to understand. 

Most American universities are modeled in large part on 
the German universities. These were set up originally by the 
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German states and administered largely by the prince or by 
his minister of education. Over the years, however, the facul- 
ties organized rather tightly against the power of the state. 
The faculties found the source of their power in their right 
to vote degreesand hence to prescribe what courses should 
be given, what would be the qualifications of the men who 
would teach those courses, and other subsidiary policy, even, 
in some part, as to what the requirements for admission of 
students should be. Occasionally a prince might make an 
appointment over the heads of the faculty, but that was rare 
even a hundred years ago. 

This became the pattern. The faculty, organized into a 
group called the senate in most institutions, became the real 
power. Many American institutions operate on this basis and, 
in some, It is probably fair to say that the faculty runs every- 
thing. This, though, would be the very antithesis of Harvard. 

What are the keys to running a university? One way to 
look at it is to say that there are three: The obvious one of 
things materialcontrol of budgets, investments, buildings, 
and so on. The second, peculiar to universities, is the power 
to grant degrees, and from it many things flow. The third, 
which is quite subtle, but is perhaps most important, is the 
power of appointment, the power to perpetuate the institution. 

All three of these are lodged at Harvard, subject to a deli- 
cate system of checks and balances, in a peculiar institution 
the president and fellows of Harvard, known in short as the 
Corporation. 

The establishment of the Corporation and the definition 
of its powers go back to Harvard's Charter, granted by the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1650, signed by Governor Dudley, 
and still preserved in the Harvard archives and reprinted in 
the Catalogue. After declaring that the Corporation should 
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be made up of the president, the treasurer, and five "fellows/* 
the Charter states (In modern spelling): 

"And the President and fellows or the major part of them 
from time to time may meet and choose such officers and serv- 
ants for the College and make such allowances to them and 
them also to remove and after death or removal to choose 
such others and to make from time to time such orders and 
by-laws for the better ordering and carrying on of the work 
of the College as they shall think fit. Provided the said orders 
be allowed by the Overseers/* 

Much has happened and many interpretations of those 
basic powers have been made in the more than three hundred 
years since these vague sentences were written. The Charter 
was suspended for a while. It was reinstated and guaranteed 
in the Massachusetts state constitution of 1780 before the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted. The "fellows/* 
in President Dunster's original interpretation, were probably 
intended to have stipends as teachers or students. There 
simply was not enough money for that in those days, and the 
Fellows in general have been and are Boston businessmen 
and lawyers. The Overseers for many years were state officials, 
magistrates, and ministers of the neighboring communities; 
it was not until 1865 that the legislature gave up this control 
over the university. 

The concepts, of course, have been steadily refined. For 
example, the Catalogue now states: 

"The President and Fellows of Harvard College are still 
the principal governing board of the University, subject only 
to the consent of the Board of Overseers. All the property of 
every department of the University stands in their name; 
every faculty is subject to their authority; all changes in policy 
or in the University statutes require their consent; all degrees 
are voted and all appointments made by them/* 
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But the Charter's basic wording is still the prevailing con- 
cept. In more than three hundred years, while the College 
has grown from a handful of students into a university with 
fourteen thousands students, it has been the basic document. 
Even today university authorities turn to it when they want 
guidance on some fine point. 

The Charter and Statutes (which are Harvard's and not the 
work of the Massachusetts legislature, as the name might 
suggest) still give only clues to the actual running of the 
university. 

The Corporation, in which the powers finally reside, is 
after all more a legislative than an executive body. Its greatest 
responsibility, in the end, is to name a president. 

The Overseers, who are now elected from the alumni, have 
only the power of veto. This, too, goes back to the original 
Charter, and the college authorities have seen to it over the 
centuries that the Overseers are largely limited to this. The 
Overseers carry out their function in quite another way. They 
provide Visiting Committees forty-three of them which keep 
an eye on every part of the university. Sometimes these com- 
mittees have great weight it was a Visiting Committee chaired 
by David Rockefeller that in the middle 1950*5 recommended 
the building of more houses so that the College might be 
expanded. Some Visiting Committees may do little more than 
act as money raisers for their part of the university. The 
Committee for the Business School acts much as would a 
board of directors for a corporation. 

In this way, the Visiting Committees keep alive an old 
Harvard tradition: that every part of the university should 
be open to outside scrutiny. 

But perhaps the basic function of the Overseers is unwrit- 
ten and usually unnoted. They provide a very powerful check 
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on the administration. Whenever a department head or pro- 
fessor feels that something is going on which he finds objec- 
tionable or a disgrace, he can take it up with the chairman 
of his Visiting Committee. The chairman, in turn, can take it 
to the president. If that does not provide satisfaction, he may 
take it up in a meeting of the Overseers. There, with the 
Overseers armed with their constitutional power of veto, the 
matter can be settled. 

All this, though, is chiefly a framework in which the presi- 
dent operates. The president of Harvard has very great power 
which stems largely from tradition rather than from any 
legal grant. 

Here is the language in one paragraph of the Statutes 
which sums up the president's responsibilities: 

"It is the duty of the President of the University to call 
meetings of the Corporation, and to preside at same; to act 
as the ordinary medium of communication between the Cor- 
poration and the Overseers, and between the Corporation and 
the Faculties; to make an annual report to the Overseers on 
the general condition of the University; to preside on public 
academic days; to preside over the several Faculties; to direct 
the official correspondence of the University; to acquaint 
himself with the state, interests, and wants of the whole 
institution, and to exercise general superintendence over all 
its concerns. For the better discharge of these duties, he must 
live in Cambridge." 

The other side of the coin of responsibility is, of course, 
power. The president is central to the whole operation of the 
university he alone sits on all the key organizationsthe 
Corporation, Overseers, and faculties. He is the "medium of 
communication/* By tradition, he presides over meetings of 
the faculties a most important power for a president facing 
an embattled faculty. 
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The Statutes provide for a University Council- a group 
made up of the combined faculties which would correspond 
to the senate which is the governing body of faculty-oriented 
institutions. By tradition, the presidents of Harvard have 
carefully avoided calling this body together. Any one faculty 
is liable to have great trouble coming to a concensus on some- 
thing touching its affairs. To get a piece of legislation through 
something as unwieldy as would be a body of the combined 
faculties of Harvard would be a vast undertaking and so the 
Council is rarely called. 

The Statutes provide that the President must live in Cam- 
bridge. This goes back to the days of Increase Mather, who 
ran the university from 1685 to 1701 while living in Boston 
and serving as minister of the Second Church. Indeed, for 
four full years of this period he lived in England and the 
management of the College really fell to two tutors, John 
Leverett and William Brattle. There was enough dissatisfac- 
tion with the part-time administration of the minister so that 
the provisions on the president's living in Cambridge is still 
on the books. 

As Harvard is actually run, tradition and the subtleties of 
power balance out. Perhaps the key clause of the unwritten 
constitution the equivalent of the Bill of Rights in the fed- 
eral Constitution is the right of consultation. A president, 
even where the Charter gave him clear power to act, will not 
go far without consulting leaders of the faculty, and perhaps 
of the students. 

As the institution has grown it has hardened. It is most un- 
likely that a president of Harvard could do today what Presi- 
dent Eliot did to the Law School, for example, Eliot was named 
over much opposition, indeed, the consternation of the Har- 
vard faculty, as Morison puts it. But early in his administra- 
tion he grasped the fact that the Law School needed an over- 
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hauling. Eliot recalled that as a junior in college he had met, 
in a friend's room, a young man named Christopher Colum- 
bus Langdell. In 1 870 he remembered the man, sought him 
out in an obscure New York law office, and brought him to 
Cambridge. He shoved through Langdell's appointment as a 
professor, then shoved through his appointment as dean. 
Within a year or two, Langdell instituted the case system and 
required written examinations, thus sweeping away the last 
remnants of the old system of apprentice schooling in a law- 
yer's office. In short, Eliot and Langdell shook the Law School 
from top to bottom, but it is difficult to conceive that any 
president of Harvard could do that again. 

Other traditions, built up over the years, underlie the 
whole administration. One example is the appointing of com- 
mittees to consider university problems. This is done by the 
president and the man who appoints a committee can obvi- 
ously go far toward shaping its findings. 

But how does it all work out in practice? How is this seem- 
ingly amorphous and certainly sprawling institution actually 
run? 

Here nicely balanced forces autonomy versus central con- 
trolrun through the whole fabric of Harvard affairs. The 
result is an institution of an enormous flexibility and great 
power to innovate, still under central guidance. 

Harvard's central structure is small. Working under the 
president is a small group of ten men, ranging from an 
administrative assistant to the university news officer. This is 
a tiny central staff for such an organization and yet even that 
is a major expansion in Harvard eyes. As C. A. Coolidge, 
senior member of the Corporation, says, "Only a few years 
ago, the whole university staff was one man President 
Lowell." 

This structure is possible only because power has been 
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widely delegated over the years. Each school and each activity 
is autonomous. In the old Harvard phrase, "every tub stands 
on its own bottom." 

This means that every major activity is independent on 
money considerations. In the consolidated Harvard budget, 
some thirty-seven different activities ranging from the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences through the Arnold Arboretum and the 
Harvard Forest and six museums have their own budgets 
and accounts. Each faculty, for example, is quite separate on 
financial matters. The dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
by far the largest of the nine faculties, administers endow- 
ment funds that totaled $157 million in 1960 and has an 
operating budget of $28 million. 

The deans of these faculties are powerful men running 
huge educational institutions on their own. But they have 
a subtle series of checks and balances working on them. They 
control great investment funds, but they have to raise their 
own funds. Harvard's big drive of the 1950'$ was for the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences the College and the graduate 
school but not for other schools or activities. 

The deans, too, have to operate on budgets which must 
be approved by the Corporation. They are not dependent on 
the university for their income. That can come from many 
sources endowment, tuition, federal grants, alumni gifts. But 
at the end of the year accounts have to balance. 

If a dean runs over his budget, the university makes him 
a loan to cover the deficit, and charges him interest on it. 
Conversely, if he should show a surplus, the university would 
pay him interest on it. 

The results are more than simple bookkeeping. If an activ- 
ity consistently loses money, the university can reach into 
its invested funds to pay off the loans it has made. But, much 
more important, this control through budgets means that the 
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university can shape the expansion of its schools and other 
activities. There can be some empire building a professor 
whose field is expanding and who has good contacts with the 
foundations or with federal agencies can build up his depart- 
ment very rapidly but the university's central control means 
that Harvard grows in balance. 

Here again are checks and balances. Empire building may 
be a problem. "Our professors are the world's masters when 
it comes to raising money from foundations/* says one Har- 
vard dean. 

But there are also departments, particularly in the humani- 
ties, and even whole schools, that have trouble raising money. 
The "every tub on its own bottom" principle means that 
whole fields which are not favored by the foundations or gov- 
ernment grants might wither. Or a new activity may just 
never get flying on its own. 

To take care of these, the president of Harvard has control 
of funds unrestricted money given to the university which 
now amount to more than $50 million. This is a powerful 
lever for ensuring that the university moves ahead in balanced 
growth and that good ideas of any sort can be supported. And 
that's why "free money* 'gifts that are not restricted to a 
specific use is so important to college administrators. 

On matters educational, Harvard's faculty is a great force, 
but even here the initiative is usually with the university 
authorities. 

Again, the operation of that democratic institution known 
as a faculty is an enormously complex, subtle thing. C. P. 
Snow has written a whole series of books exploring aspects of 
it in the British universities. American fiction is overrun with 
stories of it. But as one veteran university administrator puts 
it, "faculties work like the U.S. Congress. The departments 
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tend to work together to scratch each other's backs. The 
result Is that it is extremely difficult for any faculty to review 
its work as a whole/' 

One result of this shows in the proliferation of courses in 
colleges and graduate schools of all kinds. How it happens 
is simple. A professor goes to the dean and says, "I've become 
interested in a new area Medieval Mechanics. I would like 
to volunteer to give a course in it, simply as an experiment." 
The dean, who is, after all, the instrument through which 
the faculty does its work, goes along. Three years later the 
head of the department comes around and says, "Look, we 
can't allow Hobson to go on this way. Medieval Mechanics 
has become a splendid course. It is attracting fifteen students 
each term. We really need a new professor to give it." If the 
dean demurs, the department head has a clinching answer: 
"Can this university afford not to list a course in Medieval 
Mechanics when every other first-class institution has it?" So 
the list grows, catalogues become thick as telephone books- 
and seldom does any one really look at the curriculum as a 
whole. 

At Harvard, though, the long development of tradition has 
brought powerful central forces to bear on educational policy. 
The very heart of the power that the German university facul- 
ties used to enhance their own powers is firmly lodged with 
the Corporation. It is the Corporation that votes degrees, on 
the recommendation of the faculties, with the consent of the 
Overseers. Similarly, the power to appoint deans and profes- 
sors is firmly lodged with the Corporation. 

How these powers can be brought to bear is shown in two 
examples. President Eliot, who was one of the great, if not 
the greatest, revolutionary that American education has ever 
seen, changed the whole pattern of American education when 
he abolished the entire structure of formal requirements for 
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a degree by putting through the "elective" programunder 
which a student had complete freedom to choose all his 
courses in the College. Other colleges adopted something akin 
to this sweeping freedom and the secondary schools took it up, 
too. Eliot, more than any other man, broke up the concept 
of a classical education. Yet two things must be noted. Eliot 
worked long years to put his program over he was to serve 
forty years as president of Harvard. He also rode powerful 
forces developing in the country, notably the insistence of 
parents in many walks of life that their children get a "prac- 
tical" education that would fit them for life in the rapidly 
expanding worlds of business and science. Even so, Eliot 
never succeeded in getting the Harvard faculty to go along 
completely with another major project of his: to make college 
a three-year proposition rather than four. 

President Conant used the traditional powers in putting 
through the last major modification of the curriculum in 
Harvard College the general education program. Conant's 
objective was clear: to give Harvard graduates some common 
body of knowledge, for students' freedom to choose courses 
was still so great that a man could spend four years in college 
and have practically no work in common with other students. 
There was also ferment in the country as World War II 
drew to a close over the place of education. Colleges, founda- 
tions, study groups of all kinds were looking at the traditional 
curriculum, and these were pressures to which Harvard would 
have to respond. 

Conant appointed a committee headed by Paul Buck, and 
including some of Harvard's most distinguished scholars. The 
committee produced a book, General Education in a Free 
Society, that looked at the problem of education in the broad- 
est terms. But its recommendations for Harvard were specific. 
They centered on a recommendation that each student, what- 
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ever his specialty, should take courses in the three great areas 
of learning Humanities, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences. 
Buck took the lead in the politicking with the faculty and 
eventually the program was adopted. And Harvard's initiative 
here has been widely followed. 

The point is very clear: Harvard has been a major force 
in education in this country through such reforms as the 
elective program and the general education program. But 
this has been possible in large part because the university is 
peculiarly shaped to center its powers, even on educational 
matters, in the person of the president. 

First among all things, the real key to running a university 
is the making of appointments and here Harvard has some 
subtle, flexible devices. 

The reasons are many. Most obvious is that a university 
is basically a community of scholars and those scholars who 
count have tenure a professor has a permanent appointment. 
This gives him two great advantages, reasonable financial 
independence and the guarantee of academic freedom. He 
cannot be fired simply because he has unpopular opinions. 
Indeed, in this day and age he cannot be removed for any- 
thing short of the gravest misconduct. So the whip that a 
business might hold over a man to ensure performance is not 
even visible in the academic world. It is becoming less and 
less visible in many businesses, but in a university it has all 
but disappeared. 

From the viewpoint of someone running a university, this 
means several things. A permanent appointment is a financial 
commitment of major proportions. A professor appointed at, 
say, thirty-five will hold office for thirty years. His salary is 
likely to be $15,000 and it will almost certainly increase. In 
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making an appointment, the university is making a $500,000 
gamble and probably much more. 

Then, too, the post is filled. If a man who at forty was doing 
brilliant work suddenly loses much of his productivity at fifty, 
it is a long, long time before the university can move another 
effective human being into that spot. 

President Eliot, who did not have to worry about tenure 
as his successors do, saw this clearly: In his inaugural address 
he said, "To see every day the evil fruit of a bad appointment 
must be the cruelest of official torments." 

Perhaps the greatest reason, though, is more subtle. A uni- 
versity takes a long view unique among institutions. It builds 
for a thousand years and more for there is no end to its 
essential functions of advancing knowledge and of transmit- 
ting it to future generations. Moreover, a university like 
Harvard is self-perpetuating. Each generation of Harvard 
administrators and, though not quite so directly, each genera- 
tion of Harvard professors, selects and trains its successors. 
The history of universities is long and it is full of examples 
of institutions that have become ingrown, lost their life-force, 
and declined. 

American universities make their appointments in many 
ways. In some, much larger than Harvard, it is a fairly casual 
process, left largely up to the deans with the president merely 
signing the papers. A man who stays around long enough 
working as an instructor or an assistant is likely to become 
a professor and get tenure by the seniority system. 

The two Harvard presidents who did so much to shape 
the university, Eliot and Lowell, made their own appoint- 
ments. Many professors still at Harvard can recall how their 
recommendations would go up only to have a door slammed 
against them. 

But there is another aspect to this the men without tenure. 
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Every university has a corps of them researchers, instructors, 
tutors, assistant professors. Harvard is peculiarly dependent 
on them because it has put so much stress on the tutorial 
system, where a faculty man meets with individual students 
or small groups. This has been long established at Harvard, 
its values have been long debated, but it clearly is expensive 
in terms of man power. Harvard has always been able to attract 
these people; they can stay at Harvard for several years and 
then find jobs at other institutions without too much trouble. 

In the 1930*5, though, the system came to a point of crisis. 
There simply were no jobs around. Professors tried to keep 
their people on, no matter what. President Conant, bedeviled 
by the feeling that the younger men would stay at Harvard too 
long, beyond the age where they could get other jobs, and 
by the feeling that Harvard's own channels were clogging, 
installed two devices. How they work is shown most clearly 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

One is the up-or-out system. An instructor has a one-year 
appointment, which can be renewed only once. If it is not 
renewed, he leaves. Or he may stay on to become an assistant 
professor, where he would have a nonrenewable five-year 
term at the end of which he must move up or leave. 

Conant, whose years saw plenty of trouble, had to wage a 
battle that Harvard people still consider a classic to install 
this system. Once in place, it cleared the channels of dead- 
wood. 

Conant's other device was the ad hoc committee. Unlike 
the up-or-out system, which is fairly widely used in organiza- 
tions, this is a rather rare idea which Conant imported from 
the newer British universities. It is used in its pure form only 
in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which is by far the largest 
of Harvard's faculties. The Law School uses an anomaly, a 
"standing ad hoc committee" a permanent committee which 
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does have outsiders from the profession on it. Other faculties 
use a wide range of methods. The Business School, for exam- 
ple, has a committee made up of faculty members. 

An ad hoc committee is formed for one job to make a 
permanent appointment to the faculty. 

It is chaired by the president. So important did Conant 
consider this that he never missed a meeting of an ad hoc 
committee. Even in the years of World War II when he was 
involved in a wide range of defense problems, including the 
Manhattan Project, which built the first atomic bombs, 
Conant returned to Cambridge for these meetings. President 
Pusey has carried on. 

The committee will have two men from outside the univer- 
sity, top men in their field but men who would not be candi- 
dates for the job that is open. Frequently they are professors 
from other institutions. Or they may be professionals in the 
field Aaron Copland and Samuel Barber have served on 
committees for the Department of Music, for example. These 
outsiders have two functions: They serve as unofficial outside 
auditors, in the tradition of having outsiders scrutinize Har- 
vard affairs. And they are scouts, who can bring in candidates 
from the field who may have had nothing to do with Harvard 
in their careers. 

The committee will also have two men from the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, but they will be from related depart- 
ments and not from the department that has the vacancy to 
be filled. Members of that department will suggest a candi- 
date and will appear before the committee to support their 
candidate, but they cannot sit on the committee. 

Every committee addresses itself to one question. It is not: 
Is the department's candidate adequate for the appointment? 
It is: Who is the best available candidate to fill the post- 
wherever he may come from. The outsiders may have a candi- 
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date. The committee may reject all names put before it and 
institute a new search for a man. 

There are many subtleties involved. The committee may 
sit all day, and in that time it may audit quite thoroughly the 
entire work of the department. At least, the president will get 
a measure of whether the department is meeting Harvard 
standards in teaching and in research. 

The decision is made by the president and not by con- 
sensus. 

And this is the heart of the matter. For, through the ad hoc 
committee, the president reaches down into the very heart 
of the College, which is still considered the core of the univer- 
sity, the pacesetter, the base on which the graduate schools 
were built. 

Here the president keeps his finger on the central key in 
perpetuating the university the appointment process. 

The ad hoc committee is probably peculiar to Harvard in 
this country. It is possible, too, that any other institution 
would have great difficulty in using it. The supply of people 
qualified to sit as outsiders on an ad hoc committee is, after 
all, limited. Most of them, too, are coping with overcrowded 
schedules. They come to Harvard partly because of its prestige. 
Even more because, as one Harvard administrator says, "they 
feel it is important that Harvard get the best men." They 
seem to feel that it is important that some institution take 
the lead. Harvard is in that position. And so what strengthens 
Harvard strengthens the fields in which they are interested 
or the universities they serve. 

The president of Harvard has other powers: created in the 
long series of battles that is Harvard's history, inherent in the 
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position of president, some of them lying in the ramified 
hierarchy, some of them almost lost in the great tangle of 
tradition. 

The president can open a new department in an expanding 
field or close an old one. Harvard not too long ago gained a 
Department of Statistics and lost a Department of Geography. 
The president can revitalize a faculty by appointing a new 
dean. He might even create an entirely new faculty. 

But his greatest power may be the powers inherent in a 
situation. Eliot and Conant could put through major reforms 
in education, but largely because they could focus the ferment 
outside the university, the scattered calls for a new kind of 
education. 

In the late iggo's Conant virtually closed the School of 
Dental Medicine and reshaped it. He felt that it was too close 
to a trade school and not doing enough to advance knowledge 
in its field. But there was also a strong current running in the 
profession. It had become clear that dentists who concen- 
trated on plugging holes in people's teeth could never hope 
to overcome the nation's dental problems. There were too 
few dentists to cope with the cavities, and even if the num- 
ber of dentists were multiplied it would fall short of the 
number needed to give every American adequate dental 
care. 

Similarly, if some Harvard faculty goes into decline and 
a school falls behind, that very fact gives a strong president 
leverage. 

It is this curious balance, akin to the federal system of 
checks and balances between the legislature, the executive, 
and the judiciary arm, that has made Harvard what it is. It is 
the system, flexible and subtle, that has developed a commu- 
nity of communities, a sprawl of active institutions whose 
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one common denominator is that they live under the Harvard 
name. 

There is very little to it that is simple. The right of con- 
sultation, the unwritten constitution, and the independence 
of strong deans and strong professors guarantee that. And the 
very growth of the institutions, the long accumulation of 
history, and the diversity of the components of Harvard have 
also changed the powers of the president. It is probably true 
that no Harvard president will ever again be able to bull 
through reform as did Eliot. 

As the totality of power that is Harvard has grown, the 
power of its executive has become more hedged, more limited. 
A similar process goes on in business and in government. 

President Eliot set a pattern. He was appointed early, when 
he was thirty-five. He was to have a long reign, he knew he 
could wait twenty years or more to have his ideas accepted. 
In the end he won a great deal and outlived many of his 
opponents. 

Today, anyone coming to the presidency of such a sprawl- 
ing, subtle institution might feel that he would put his stamp 
on it during his lifetime, but he might have some profound 
wonderment as to what that impression would be over even 
a long lifetime. 
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A BUNDLE OF TRADITION 



THE glue that holds together an institution is its mystique 
the impress of its purpose, a bundle of tradition. 

This is a world of institutions governments, corporations, 
schools, churches, many others. They are so all-embracing 
that a man can escape their impact only in his home; and the 
home of even a Canadian trapper cannot be sustained long 
without the work of a myriad of institutions. 

Each institution has its own peculiarities and its own 
dynamics. Each seems to attract its own people: a newspaper's 
editorial material screens its readers, each block in New York 
will have a kind of people appropriate to it. Some institutions 
are easy to know; they project an image that anyone can sense. 
Others, such as a major city, will retain mysteries even after 
someone has given them his lifetime. 

An ancient and complex institution like Harvard has some- 
thing more than this. Robert Graves, the poet, has used the 
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Islamic word "baraka" to describe this sort of feeling. A word 
of varying meaning in varying interpretations, it is the quality 
of life, or inspiration. A poem, a house, or even a dented cook- 
ing pot can have baraka. The King James Version of the Bible 
had baraka. The New English Bible has been purged of it, 
Graves believes. Perhaps the nearest equivalent in English 
is a special sense of the word * 'style' 'a style in doing things. 

Harvard's impact on people is powerful and subtle. One 
small way in which this is shown is this. To Harvard each 
year come hundreds of boys who had been class officers, presi- 
dents of student councils wheels in student government in 
their schools. They come to Harvard and, as one of them 
put it, "Within days you get the idea that student govern- 
ment is not important here." Student government is not 
important. That value is felt by freshmen almost through 
osmosis, without anyone being forced to tell them. 

Just what is this tradition or image or mystique? 

Harvard shares with all great universities some of the great 
traditions a striving for excellence, a fierce independence in 
the search for truth, a belief in the individual and his poten- 
tialities. 

It has some of the mystique of a great city London or New 
York or Paris. It is old, well into its fourth century. That 
feeling drips from the black lantern-lights on the brackets 
in the Yard. It is an established leader, the head of the centi- 
pede in many areas of education and science and medicine. 
It has the confidence of accumulated wealth, of an old Beacon 
Hill lady who has so much silver that it is vulgar to count it. 
This is all part of what lies behind Harvard's imperturba- 
bility. You cannot tell a Harvard man much because he has 
heard it already, or it has happened before at Harvard. 

There is a basic pride in generating new ideas. This can 
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be the cocktail party quip so strong that it amounts to char- 
acter assassination. At the time of Ernest Hemingway's death, 
one Harvard alumnus said: "Mark Twain wrote books about 
boys that adults enjoyed. With Hemingway, it was vice versa." 
But, at the other extreme, it makes Harvard a prodigious 
innovator and an institution that commands the loyalties of 
tens of thousands of men. And the university depends on this 
spirit, for if it could not continue to draw to it hundreds and 
thousands of men of high caliber, it would soon shrivel. 

Like a great city, Harvard is flexible. It can fit an Electron 
Accelerator and a squad or two of research centers into itself 
as easily as, say, the United Nations fits into New York. 

But it would be easy to push this analogy too far. Harvard 
has a control over its destinies and a central direction that 
no city has. For example, Harvard has limited its growth. 
Where the University of California has more than fifty 
thousand students, and may double that rapidly, Harvard 
has fewer than fourteen thousand and is not likely to double 
that number for many years. 

But the most important quality, and one that is shared by 
great cities, is the institution's life-force, its vitality. 

Harvard is one of the oldest of American institutions. It has 
seen others rise and fall. The railroads had enormous vitality 
when they were opening up the continent, maintained it for 
generations as both Casey Jones and their financial reports 
testify, and then lost it. 

Harvard's vitality has certainly waned at times. There was 
a group of presidents from 1846 to 1869 whom Samuel Eliot 
Morison has described as minor prophets. Even earlier, an 
English writer visiting Boston in the late 1830% commented 
on Harvard in these words: 

"If Harvard is ever to recover her supremacy, to resume 
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her station in usefulness and in the affections of her people, 
it must be by a renovation of her management, and a change 
in some of the principles recognized by her. All American 
citizens are proud of the array of great men whom she has 
sent forth to serve and grace the country; but, like some other 
universities, she is falling behind the age." 

This was Harriet Martineau. She went on: 

"Her glory is declining, even in its external manifestations; 
and it must decline as long as the choicest youth of the com- 
munity are no longer sent to study within her walls. . . . When 
I was at Boston, the state of the university was a subject of 
great mourning among its friends." 

It was not until Eliot began the great work of making Har- 
vard a true university that this low state ended. 

Today the "external manifestations" of Harvard's vigor 
are abundant. Harvard is building on a great scale. L. Gard 
Wiggins, the administrative vice-president, has about $95 
million in new construction on his books. Harvard, being 
tax-exempt, "writes off" any new building as soon as it is 
completed. So the 195 million represents work in all stages 
of construction, from the time plans are made until all bills 
are paid. 

Another manifestation came at the time President Kennedy 
was inaugurated. He immediately called to Washington a 
corps of university people, testimony to the interdependence 
of government and the universities. Among them were eight 
men from Harvard: David E. Bell, director of the budget; 
McGeorge Bundy, special assistant to the President for na- 
tional security; Abram J. Chayes, legal adviser to the Depart- 
ment of State; Archibald Cox, solicitor general; Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., special assistant to the President; J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, ambassador to India, and Edwin O. Reischauer, 
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ambassador to Japan. Others followed so many that Dean 
Erwin Griswold of the Law School is reported to have said, 
"Old deans never die. They just lose their faculties." 

Perhaps the most important manifestation of vitality is in 
Harvard's efforts abroad. The setting up of centers for Middle 
Eastern, Far Eastern, and International Affairs; the effort of 
Deans John U. Munro of the College and Frank Keppel of 
the School of Education to train members of the Peace Corps; 
the Harvard missions to Pakistan, Iran, and African countries; 
the dozens of research projects and books on foreign problems 
all this is evidence of striking out in new directions. 

In all these things Harvard is paralleling drives in society. 
There are very few of the United States' five hundred largest 
corporations that are not pushing new plants, new products, 
new markets in overseas nations. Like Harvard, they cannot 
sit back and count their gains at home. They are pushing the 
challenge and the fun of new areas. 

There is other evidence, not yet manifest, of Harvard's 
vitality. There is, for example, a restlessness that may some- 
day lead to a new Harvard, another Yard in a new location. 

Harvard was located in Cambridge soon after the General 
Court of Massachusetts appropriated funds to set up a new 
school in 1636. The reasons are far from clear, as Morison 
points out in Three Centuries of Harvard. Salem had offered 
a tract of three hundred acres on the borders of Marblehead, 
with an ocean frontage of a quarter of a mile. This was turned 
down in favor of a house and lot measuring slightly over an 
acre among the cow yards of Cambridge. 

As the centuries rolled on, Harvard's location on the edge 
of a great metropolitan area was very important to it. As 
Harvard puts it, "You can define a college as Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and the student on the other but no one 
says that damned log has to be out in the wilderness." 
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In the days when Boston was the Athens of America, Har- 
vard and Boston were tied very closely, financially, culturally, 
and socially. The great Boston familiesthe Lowells, Salton- 
stalls, Lodges, Forbeses, Wiggleworths, and many others sent 
their sons to Harvard and built up its endowments. Thoreau, 
Emerson, Lowell, and many another New England writer 
came out of Harvard. 

Today that relationship has changed. Looking at it nar- 
rowly, one Harvard professor says that the "only connection 
is with the financial kings of downtown." Still, Boston people 
serve on Harvard committees and come to Cambridge for 
lectures. Students by the hundred take the subway in the 
other direction, to the theater and museums. But Logan Air- 
port may be the key to Harvard's metropolitan connections 
now. For New York and Washington are becoming increas- 
ingly important to the university. Clearly Harvard's "city" 
has become much more than Boston. It is the whole complex 
of the great cities and metropolitan areas of the Northwest 
and, indeed, of the nation as a whole. 

But Harvard and Cambridge are still a community. Rela- 
tions between the university and the city are good, despite 
a lot of talk to the contrary. Harvard, in general, has its way 
in Cambridge. But much of the "community" feeling in 
Cambridge was built on two things that are changing rapidly. 
One was walking distance everything in the Yard was within 
walking distance. One key point in locating the Accelerator 
was to keep it within walking distance or bike range of the 
faculty clubs at Harvard and M.I.T. The other was that 
faculty people lived in the town, many of them on Brattle or 
Kirkland Street and on others that radiated from the Square. 

As the university expands, though, walking distances are 
stretching out. And traffic is a problem. Some quip about it, 
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"It keeps our professors lively," but few like it. And more 
and more professors are established commuters, coming from 
dozens of towns in the metropolitan area. 

All this is adding to a restlessness. There is a feeling that 
Harvard must expand, for it is now taking only about one 
quarter of the students who apply to the College, only about 
one third of the qualified applicants at the Law School. 

One Law School professor sums it up this way: 

"The thing that bothers me about Harvard is our failure 
to expand our facilities to accommodate the increasing num- 
ber of qualified students who apply. If I were running this 
university, I would try to do something drastic about it and 
by drastic I mean something impossible to do in Cambridge 
because of the limitations of the real estate. 

"I would try to establish a second Harvard preferably in 
the Southwest." 

The thought is bubbling in the minds of more than a few 
men in Cambridge. This may be the next great move for the 
old university. But the very fact that the idea is alive is testi- 
mony to the inner vigor of the institution, its unwillingness 
to live for long with the status quo. 

All this testifies to Harvard's vigor as an institution. But 
what is there to say for the other side of a university, its qual- 
ity as a home for the scholar who works alone? A university 
is different from most institutions in that it is a place for 
the scholar and thinker, a place where men come to probe 
in essential isolation the infinite fancies of man's mind. 

Saul I. Cohen, a research associate in surgery who is work- 
ing on experiments to clarify the role of certain simple amino 
acids as regulator agents of blood-clot formation, expresses it 
this way: 

"To me Harvard is a workshop for men dedicated to the 
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search for and steady growth of truth, to those living in the 
present who look ahead with an eye on the past, preparing 
new men for new times." 

Cohen reached into the past, to the words of James Russell 
Lowell: 

New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers' day were best; 
And doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

William James, one of Harvard's most distinguished teach- 
ers, also tried to define the meaning of the inner Harvard, 
the spiritual Harvard, at a Commencement dinner in 1903. 
As quoted by William Bentinck-Smith, James first asked a 
rhetorical question. Was there not an inner Harvard that 
meant more than the means to worldly success and the gre- 
garious loyalty of the clubhouse pattern? He then answered: 

"The true Harvard is the invisible Harvard in the souls 
of her more truth-seeking and independent and often very 
solitary sons. Thoughts are the precious seeds of which our 
universities should be the botanical gardens. Beware when 
God lets loose a thinker on the world either Carlyle or 
Emerson said that for all things then have to rearrange 
themselves. But the thinkers in their youth are almost all 
very lonely creatures. 'Alone the great sun rises and alone 
spring the great streams/ The university most worthy of our 
rational admiration is that one in which your lonely thinker 
can find himself least lonely, most positively furthered, and 
most richly fed. On an occasion like this it would be poor 
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taste to draw comparisons between the colleges, and in their 
mere clubhouse quality they cannot differ widely: all must 
be worthy of the loyalties and affection they arouse. But as a 
nursery for the lonely and independent thinkers I do believe 
Harvard is still in the van. Here they find the climate so 
propitious that they can be happy in their very solitude. The 
day when Harvard shall stamp a single hard and fast type of 
character upon her children will be that of her downfall. Our 
undisciplinables are our proudest product." 

The lonely scholars are still there. A walk about the Yard, 
the houses, and the streets of Cambridge on any evening will 
show the study lamps that mean men are getting double-duty 
from the day by working alone at night. 

There are many other aspects to the mystique of a univer- 
sity and some of them seem larger than man. Consider the 
curious alternation among the four presidents who have run 
the university in its period of great growth since the Civil 
War. Eliot was the university builder his great effort went 
into building up the powerful graduate schools. Lowell turned 
his attention largely to the College raising educational stand- 
ards and building the houses. Conant, in turn, put much of 
his efforts into the university setting up the university pro- 
fessorships which allow outstanding scholars to work free of 
responsibility to a school or department; setting up fellow- 
ships for business and professional men under which about 
two hundred men can study at Harvard for a year; develop- 
ing the Graduate Center, a living and social center for gradu- 
ate students corresponding to the houses for undergrad- 
uates. 

Pusey, when he was installed in 1953, put his first great 
effort into the College. He led the drive to raise $82.5 million 
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for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, a landmark then for 
fund-raising efforts. 

Taken together, the traditions of Harvard, the ideas on 
which the institution runs, involve what seem to be para- 
doxesthe careful balancing of opposed objectives. One lies 
in the relationship between individual and institution. 

Harvard's age, its riches, its facilities, its established tradi- 
tions and independence, its desire to set a style in everything 
that it does all this makes it an enormously powerful institu- 
tion. "There is great satisfaction just in being here/' one 
student writes, "simply because you know this is the greatest 
medical school in the world." 

At the same time Harvard carefully preserves an atomistic, 
unregulated, open relationship with its people. This is in 
small things a professor greeting the president, "Hi, Nate/' 
and being answered, "Hi, Don." Or it may be in large. One 
reason why students rioted over the change in diplomas was 
simply that they felt the administration had violated the 
unwritten constitution by not consulting them. 

Harvard, too, has cherished its characters, its eccentrics. 
Dean Berry of the Medical School loves to tell the story of 
Fritz Lipmann, who won a Nobel Prize in 1953. When he was 
notified, Dr. Lipmann at first declared that he would not go 
abroad to accept the prize. He was much too busy, he said. 
His friends persuaded him to go and started preparations. 
They found that the formal clothes that he had brought from 
Vienna years before were turning green in old trunks, so they 
sent Lipmann to a tailor. 

Lipmann later stamped into Berry's office and declared, 
"The man is a fool." 

It took Berry twenty minutes to work the story out of 
Lipmann. It turned out that the scientist wanted something 
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simple that the tailor declared was impossible. Lipmann 
wanted a convertible tail coat. He wanted to be able after the 
ceremonies to take a pair of scissors, snip the tails off the 
coat, and have a business suit. 

In all this, as one student after another and one faculty 
member after another declares, the most important thing is 
the relationship between Harvard and the individual. This, 
in its nature, does not lend itself to generalities. "You have 
to live with it to know it." 

But something of this meaning of Harvard can be caught 
in humor, the stories of Harvard told by Harvard people. 

The story of Harvard that Harvard people tell most often 
is almost certainly apocryphal. It concerns the visitor who 
inquired about Lowell in his office and was told: 

"The president is in Washington seeing Mr. Taft." 

This is going down in history along with, "You can tell 
a Harvard man, but you can't tell him much" which may be 
older. Along with them goes, "The quickest way to Washing- 
ton is to go to Harvard and turn left" which goes back to 
New Deal days. 

The stories of Harvard and politics are legion, for Harvard 
has both liberals and conservatives and their feelings are 
strong. One Harvard professor, remembering the Republi- 
cans who called Franklin Roosevelt "that man," now goes 
around calling the Kennedys "that tribe." 

And there are as many that oppose Harvard to other schools. 
Mark H. Alcott, Harvard '61, tells one that gives an often- 
noted point of view. A shipwreck left ten Harvard men, ten 
Yalies, and ten Princeton men stranded on an island. They 
decided to build replicas of their schools. Fifteen years later 
a rescue ship came along. The rescuers found a beautiful 
Gothic structure; that was Yale. They found a beautiful 
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Georgian structure; that was Princeton. And they found ten 
little Harvard huts. 

Some years ago both Harvard and M.I.T. began requiring 
students in dining halls to wear ties. Some nonconformists in 
both schools went to dinner wearing nothing but underwear 
and ties. M.I.T. eventually changed its regulation. Harvard 
kicked out its nonconformists. 

William Christie, a special student at Littauer, reports 
what is probably an enduring classic: "Did you hear that a 
professor just transferred from Yale to Harvard and both 
universities benefited?" 

Some stories, as in all schools, pit student against professor 
with the students usually coming out on top. This one is 
from the Law School; 

A professor asked a question that a student could not 
answer. The professor took a dime out of his pocket and said: 

"Here, get out and get a cup of coffee. You will never be 
a lawyer/' 

The student took the dime and retorted: 

"Thanks for the dime, you s.o.b., but I'm staying." 

The professor smiled and said, "Give me back my dime. 
Youll make a damned good lawyer." 

One professor gave his students a five-minute break toward 
the end of a difficult exam. He told them the story of an 
American in England who had been rebuked by his hosts for 
substituting "there goes the bastard" for "tally ho, the fox." 
It was an old joke, but the class laughed politely. Then as the 
instructor left the room to give the class a chance to finish 
the exam, a frustrated voice from the back of the room sang 
out: "Tally ho ." 

And the Law School has long been hung in legend with 
the lines: "In the first year, they scare you to death; in the 
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second, they work you to death; in the third, they bore you 
to death." 

Professor George Wald established a legend for Harvard 
that may well go down in history. He finished a biology lec- 
ture, stood a moment in silence, and then said: "Boy, this 
was a lousy lecture/' 

Harvard has one little group of stories that are all its own. 
They reflect the Radcliffe girls' determination to hold their 
own against Harvard and against males. 

A Harvard instructor in several versions he is cited as a 
Business School professor was annoyed because a Radcliffe 
student persisted in knitting in his class. He finally asked her 
to stop: 

"Don't you know that knitting is a form of female mas- 
turbation?" 

The Cliffie never missed a stitch. She said simply: 
"Professor, you do it your way and I'll do it mine." 
The classic story of Harvard and Radcliffe goes right on. 
The professor walks into his class for the first time and gives 
the students a cheery, "Hello, class." The Harvard men reply, 
"Good morning." The Radcliffe students write it all down. 

These are glimpses, sudden flashes of light from fragments 
of a broken mirror, that tell something of Harvard. The spirit 
is there. Some Harvard students still cherish the notion of 
stealing the sacred cod from the Massachusetts State House. 
But it is as difficult to sum up the qualities of a great univer- 
sity as it is those of a great mind. 

It is in the Harvard motto "Veritas." It is in the Porcellian 
gate, with its venerable porker's head mounted on high and 
bearing on its snout a rusty iron guard to ward off birds. 
Something of it is in every graduate. It is Harvard. 
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THE MAN IN THE CENTER 



HARVARD is a pyramid o paradoxes and the man at the 
top of the pyramid is himself something of a paradox. 

Harvard is the oldest of American universities, the most 
encumbered with treasure and tradition and still very sensi- 
tive to the winds of change. It is a sprawl of an institution, 
highly decentralized yet in the end every question of impor- 
tance comes to one man. 

Nathan Marsh Pusey, who came to Harvard in 1953 when 
he was forty-six years old, was a new departure in Harvard 
presidents. He came after three great and strong presidents- 
Charles W. Eliot, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, James Bryant 
Conant. Men of New England, they ran New England's noblest 
institution in the grand manner, putting their impress on 
the university and on the nation in a way that there was no 
mistaking. 

"Nate" Pusey was a boy from Iowa, the virtually unknown 
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president of Lawrence College (800 students) In Appleton, 
Wisconsin. He was not from Boston, he had no strong con- 
nections with the great Boston families, he did not look, like 
Harvard's idea of a president. He was a most un-Harvardian 
choice to be the twenty-fourth president. 

But perhaps Harvard's great virtue as an institution is that 
it not only lives with its paradoxes, it makes them work for it. 
Nathan Pusey (pronounced pew-sey), for all his quietness, for 
all that he is not known outside the university as his predeces- 
sors were, has been a highly effective president. In his first 
nine years he presided over one of the university's great 
periods of change and growth. Not since Lowell's day had 
Harvard seen such a burst of construction of new buildings 
and reconstruction of old and the pace is quickening. There 
has not been dramatic change in the university's educational 
and social life, but the quiet accumulation of change is 
marked. Pusey's objectives are not of a dramatic, grand design. 
They are quietly phrased to enrich the lives of students, to 
meet the needs of a world that in itself is changing very 
rapidly. But they may add up to far-reaching change in the 
life of the old university. 

When you call on the president of Harvard you are struck 
by two things: Pusey still has a very boyish look; his hair is 
solidly gray, but his face is unlined, his step springy, his 
manner quick and controlled. He is imperturbable, perhaps 
impossible to ruffle. Yet this is not a frozen reserve. With a 
small smile, a dry handling of words, a quick understanding, 
Pusey has a warm humanity. 

The office itself tells much about the man and about Har- 
vard. The president of Harvard works in Massachusetts Hall, 
one of Harvard's oldest buildings and one with a quiet grace 
and dignity that says much. The office is big and light with 
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white-painted wood paneling, a fireplace, windows deep-set 
in the thick walls and with white wood shutters. Pusey uses 
a heavy, wood table as his workplace. It was President Eliot's 
desk. At his side stands a high cabinet, dated 1681. It was 
built by a colonial cabinetmaker on the model of English 
furniture of Shakespeare's time, and supposedly used by 
John Eliot, the Puritan preacher to the Indians. On the walls 
are half a dozen views of Harvard buildings and people of a 
century or more ago. The only things put into the room by 
Pusey ("I've been too busy to think much about the place") 
are two couches, two easy chairs and a coffee table for confer- 
ences, and a painting of the main building of Lawrence Col- 
lege. On his desk are only the usual paraphernalia of a 
businessman: telephone, dictating machine, stacks of corre- 
spondence. 

It is sometime before you realize that the president of 
Harvard is, slightly improbable as it seems, a model of the 
American administrator-executive. He can carry on a lively 
conversation while signing letters by the dozen. "He handles 
a committee, keeping them working every moment on the 
main track, with the tact of an old master/' says one assistant. 
And he has the gift of keeping his assistants and even mem- 
bers of the Corporation happily doing all kinds of chores 
for him. 

"He has the deft, quiet touch," says one veteran member 
of the Harvard administration. "His predecessors, as I saw 
them, were strong men who did a great deal and aroused 
strong feelings. Pusey does a great deal, wades into the tough 
problems but you don't get the harsh, cutting judgments 
about him that you did about the others." 

Pusey has another characteristic of the American execu- 
tive. He's a workhorse, but he loves the work. 
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Through 1961 he did two jobs. He was both president of 
the university and dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
perhaps the second biggest job at Harvard and one that had 
been filled by McGeorge Bundy until President Kennedy 
called him to Washington in January, 1961. 

Pusey in effect worked from three offices. His own in 
Massachusetts Hall, the dean's office in University Hall, and 
his study in the rambling Georgian brick house on Quincy 
Street that has been the home of Harvard presidents since 
President Lowell built it and gave it to the university. "I re- 
treat there when I have a genuinely tough problem like 
writing a speech," he says. 

The point is that he genuinely likes the work, "In Massa- 
chusetts Hall, I deal with deans. In University Hall, working 
with professors, I can get much more deeply into the prob- 
lems and frustrations of professors and the people actually 
running the place. It's much more like running Lawrence 
College." And it is much closer to what is one of the central 
concerns of Pusey building up the College, the core of the 
university, the place where more than any other Harvard 
works its magic on a boy. 

In the year after Pusey assumed the double burden, Har- 
vard people watched and waited for the announcement of a 
new dean. But Pusey was in no hurry. "I know that the day 
will come when I have to give this up. I need another man, 
a strong man, in this job. But meantime I'm enjoying it." 

"The toughest job of the president of Harvard," says an- 
other of his senior aides, "is managing himself. If he ever lets 
himself get run down, get too tired, then the whole show 
stops." Conant, when he was actively running the university, 
is said to have divided the workday into three periods morn- 
ing, noon, and night. He would give any two of them to 
Harvard. But if he had to work in the evening, say to give 
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a major speech, he would stay in his own study that morning 
and work on his own projects. 

Perhaps the most paradoxical thing about Nathan Pusey 
is the excitement he feels. He is one of the most controlled 
of men, never seems to have a hair out of place, always weighs 
his words. In talking about his early life he will frequently 
say, "I think it is honest" meaning that he thinks his memory 
of his impulse or feeling is true and has not been varnished 
by time. 

He is still a man who believes strongly in the passions of 
human beings. "I wanted to study Greek simply because it 
was exciting." Of Harvard, he says, "This is an exciting place, 
simply because of the quality of the people." And this feeling 
is basic to his approach to his job. "Where you put your 
money, into what people and programs, is one of the large 
ways in which you influence the university. I want to be 
deeply involved in those decisions." Clearly for him it is 
exciting to be involved. 

Such excitement is basic in his philosophy. He believes that 
each man should have some feeling for religion, for example. 
He cannot quite understand a man who is detached, dedi- 
cated to science or thought, and unable to feel the mystery 
and meaning of religious experience. 

How did Pusey come to Harvard? There were three great 
turning points in his life, and two of these came to him as 
"bolts from the blue." 

He was born on April 4, 1907, in Council Bluffs, Iowa 
a most unlikely place for a Harvard president to be born. 
All the others except John Kirkland were New Englanders 
and Kirkland, who had been born in upper New York State, 
was raised in Massachusetts. 

Pusey's father died when he was one year old. His mother 
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taught school to put him and a brother and sister through 
school. As he remembers it, there was simply no money at all 
in the family in those days. He took straight A's in high school, 
but had no clear notion as to where he wanted to go to college 
or what he wanted to do in life. 

His mother, who seemed to feel that he of all her children 
might go furthest, and his grandfather, with whom he used 
to have long talks on Sunday afternoons, convinced him that 
he should go to an eastern college. And he won Harvard's 
Charles Elliott Perkins scholarship, given preferably to men 
from the territory of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road in Iowa. It was not much money, but it was enough to 
steer young Pusey to Harvard. This, of course, was one turn- 
ing point. 

At Harvard he studied English and comparative literature, 
graduated with an A.B. magna cum laude in 1928, but still 
with no clear feeling of what he wanted to make his lifework. 
He won a fellowship that allowed him a year's work in 
Europe, then took a job at Riverdale Country School, just 
outside of New York. The city stirred and excited him. He 
bought standing-room tickets to theater and opera, walked 
the city streets. "For a boy from Iowa, those two years were 
an exciting experience/' 

At the school he made friends with two other young instruc- 
tors, one of whom was Victor Butterfield. The three talked 
long about starting a school for boys. "We knew exactly how 
to do it. We were sure it would be a success from the start." 
Instead all three decided to go to graduate school. The idea 
began to stir in Pusey that, if he wanted to stay in education, 
it had better be in college teaching. 

He spent the summer of 1931 studying Greek at Harvard. 
"I simply wanted to read the Greek authors in Greek. I knew 
that Yd never be satisfied until I could." He went on to 
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study Latin and Greek history, largely under William Scott 
Ferguson. 

In 1935 he was studying abroad under a fellowship when 
he got a cablegram from Lawrence College. Butterfield had 
moved there and had been urging Pusey to come to Lawrence 
to start a new venture in education. President Henry M. 
Wriston of Lawrence hired Pusey with that cablegram and 
then Butterfield moved to Wesleyan before Pusey arrived. 
Pusey reported at Lawrence out of a sense of duty, expecting 
it to be a backwoods school. 

But Lawrence turned out to be pleasant and exciting. 
Pusey remembers particularly two women professors who 
were "right out in front" in their fields. He made a name for 
himself as a brilliant teacher and found that his enthusiasm 
for books, ideas, and people transmitted itself to his students. 
He took time out, in 1936, to marry Anne Woodward, a Bryn 
Mawr graduate from Council Bluffs. 

Pusey went on to teach at Scripps College in California 
and at Wesleyan again at Butterfield's urging (Butterfield 
stayed to become president of Wesleyan and Henry Wriston 
became president of Brown). 

Then came the first bolt from the blue. Pusey had never 
thought of becoming an administrator. But his old colleagues 
at Lawrence remembered him when the presidency opened 
up in 1944. They made him their candidate. When the offer 
came to Pusey, it scared him a bit but he liked Lawrence, 
remembered his good years there, and took the job. 

The Puseys had nine good years at Lawrence. He started 
his own small revolution in education starting a freshman- 
studies course in which scientists, economists, historians, and 
humanists studied and taught the great books together. It 
was a program not too different from the General Education 
program that Conant was installing at Harvard. 
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And the college prospered. In his years Pusey raised faculty 
salaries from $2,500 to $4,483 on the average, doubled the 
college's total budget. And word of him began to get around. 
"I don't know quite how these things happen in the educa- 
tional world/' he says now, "but colleges are always hunting 
presidents and somehow my name got on the lists." But he 
wouldn't consider leaving Lawrence for another school, was 
quite prepared to live out his career there. 

Then came the second great bolt out of the blue one that 
was a bit slow in developing but that overwhelmed him when 
he realized its import. His own college called him. He was 
tapped by a New York banker. After Conant announced that 
he was resigning, this man reported to some members of the 
Corporation that he saw a 'lot of these Midwestern college 
presidents and this was the best of them." He arranged a 
luncheon in New York with Pusey and three members of 
the Corporation. The negotiations were long, and the mem- 
bers of the Corporation, taking very seriously their duty, did 
not directly reveal their purpose. Still, the day came when 
Dr. Roger I. Lee, then Senior Fellow, called Pusey with an 
offer. His answer was "If you're sure that's the way you want 
it, I'll go along." He came on for Commencement, his twenty- 
fifth anniversary and promptly took over. 

One of the first things he did was to take on McGeorge 
Bundy as dean. Pusey had been given a list of four or five 
candidates. He'd heard of Bundy, chose to see him first and 
isn't sure now that he even saw any of the others. 

His first big job was to rejuvenate the Divinity School, 
then scraping along with a faculty of five, all but one of whom 
were over-age. Pusey in effect took over as dean. He went to 
his first meeting of the World Council of Churches partly 
because the organization interested him and partly to find 
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a new dean. He restaffed the school, worked to give it a new 
program and to raise its endowment funds to $7 million. 

He worked night and day on learning his job. "I don't 
see how anyone could move in here from the classroom, as 
Conant did, and survive," he says. Those nine years in Law- 
rence were indispensable training for him. 

And he began to tour Harvard as no president within 
memory had. He went to dinners in the houses, dropped in 
at the Crimson,, toured the sprawling plant. He realized that 
depression and war had left their ravages. 

He began to look at the finances. From Lawrence, he had 
realized that Harvard's policy of keeping its tuition low had 
prevented other colleges from raising theirs, so kept much 
of the college community somewhat depressed. He set about 
raising Harvard's tuition, raising salariesand realized that 
Harvard needed much more money than he had thought. 

To make good the losses of depression and war, and to 
strengthen the College, he began his program to raise $82.5 
million. It was unprecedented at that time. But even so it was 
a compromise. Pusey figured that he would need more than 
$100 million, but that seemed astronomical. He settled for 
$82.5 million. In the end, with accruals of interest, the pro- 
gram brought in close to $90 million. It made Pusey, who 
had come to Harvard thinking it would be rolling in money, 
the greatest raiser of funds that the old university had ever 
seen. 

Now, after nine years in office, Pusey has no comparable 
grand designs. He does have his eye on some of the graduate 
schools, which he hopes to strengthen when the opportunity 
comes but this is not a pressing matter. Nor does he have 
plans to become a leader in national affairs. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches, which he serves as a member of the central 
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committee and which he thinks has a "great potential in its 
work," is his one extracurricular activity. 

"If some reporter called Nate at night on a national ques- 
tion," one of his aides says, "I'm sure he'd answer by saying 
that he felt he wasn't qualified to answer that one/' 

The big job is simply running Harvard. The sheer volume 
of work impresses his associates and outsiders. He schedules 
his minutes ("I haven't been able to see him three hours in 
the last three years," says one of the key deans). He puts in 
long hours on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The key job, as he sees it, is appointments. "When you let 
department heads get into the comfortable human habit of 
naming their own kind of people as their successors, your 
school goes to pieces fast." To make sure that Harvard gets 
the best people it can he involves himself in every permanent 
appointment in the university. He uses Harvard's ad hoc 
committees, particularly in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as a "wonderful, an indispensable, way of keeping abreast of 
what's going on in each field so that we can move to keep up." 

Simply keeping a vigilant eye on the complex ramifications 
of Harvard is demanding. "Our people feel that the flow of 
federal funds through the university is not distorting our 
purposes yet. But it may. The only way to keep the govern- 
ment from pushing us around is to be vigilant." 

To keep up with his appointed rounds the president of 
Harvard paces himself carefully. He relies heavily on his 
assistants. Small problems he disposes of with quick judg- 
ments, a yes or no, or "I'll go along." To the bigger problems 
he brings the classical scholar's habit of weighing carefully, 
evaluating, coming slowly to a decision but then he sticks 
by it. 
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He keeps the big house on Quincy Street, where he lives 
with his wife and children, as something of his own fortress. 
He'll take papers home with him, but he doesn't like to. 
Similarly, he limits major speeches to three or four a year. 
"It takes a week out of my life to write and give a speech." 
He turns down hundreds of requests to speak each year for 
Nathan Marsh Pusey is not the kind of man who could use 
a speech- writer. "The idea of giving someone else's speech 
I couldn't do it. It repels me." 

His chief retreat is a small house, appropriately called 
Hidden House, on Mt Desert Island in Maine. He takes two 
months of vacation each summer, coming down by air per- 
haps three of four times to handle the pressing problems. 
The Puseys keep the place themselves without help. They 
sail and cruise with friends. More than anything else Pusey 
gardens. "I get out with a crowbar and make things grow/' 
The crowbar is necessary because a garden on the island has 
to be almost literally hewn out of rock. But, once planted, 
things grow. "That island is wonderfully fertile." 

It is largely in Maine that Pusey does his long-range think- 
ing. In the summer of 1961, for example, he got to worrying 
about the steady inflation in the university's costs. "We raise 
salaries every year. All our other costs seem to go up as steadily. 
I'm concerned as to where it will take us." He called two or 
three of New York's most eminent businessmen, asked them 
to come to the island and ponder the question with him. 
"What they had to say didn't help very much," Pusey reports. 
That concern is still with him. 

Two of his other long-range plans for Harvard he carries 
on day by day. One is to "enrich the lives of students." To 
carry this forward, he has rebuilt dormitories, given the 
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masters of the houses more money for such things as seminars 
and speakers and plays, pushed forward the Loeb Drama 
Theater and the new Visual Arts building. Man is a complex 
animal, with needs that cannot be wholly met from books 
and classes, and Pusey wants to see that each Harvard student 
is exposed to as wide a variety of experiences as is possible. 
This is a quiet campaign, but it comes into many of Pusey's 
activities. It is one reason, for example, that he is working for 
housing for Harvard's graduate students and their families. 
These buildings, announced late in 1961, are intended to 
give students better housing and to bring them closer into 
the Harvard community. 

Each individual push in forwarding this campaign is small. 
There is little fanfare. But Pusey hopes that the pushes will 
cumulate to make a Harvard education a much deeper and 
more meaningful experience. 

Another broad objective of the man in Massachusetts Hall 
is to fulfill a growing sense of world mission for the univer- 
sity. This is not easy to put into words. American universities 
have attained a dominance now. Students from other coun- 
tries who might once have looked to the German or British 
universities increasingly come to the United States. About 
10 per cent of Harvard's students now come from abroad. 

But Pusey is thinking beyond this. He sees the United 
States developing a sense of mission that springs from "a feel- 
ing of responsibility and generous interest in world order/' 
as he said in his report for 1960-61. As an educator he knows 
that that means a demand for businessmen and lawyers 
trained in the economics and law of other countries. As an 
administrator he notes the "scores and scores of scholars" 
working at Harvard and broadening its curriculum and life. 
He notes the fact that two thirds of the publications bought 
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by the Harvard libraries are in foreign languages. He is en- 
couraging the growth of the centers in international studies. 

These are not targets around which one can build a cru- 
sade. Nor is Nathan Marsh Pusey the kind of person, slightly 
larger than life, that Harvard has come to expect in its presi- 
dents. He does not keep an eight ball on his desk, as did 
Conant. He is not likely to be remembered for his stories, 
as Conant is remembered for saying, "Consider the turtle. 
It only makes progress when its neck is stuck out." He is not 
likely to be remembered for the great force of his words, as 
Eliot is remembered for his inaugural address and Lowell 
for his defense of freedom in universities. He is not a salty 
character of the kind that Harvard relishes. 

It is not that the president of Harvard does not have a 
sense of humor. He delighted Harvardians at the 1961 Com- 
mencement when, after the seniors had rioted over diplomas 
printed in English rather than in Latin, he told them: "Since 
you fellows are so fond of Latin, we will conduct this part 
of the ceremony in Latin. Here goes." And he bestowed their 
degrees in Latin. 

It is perhaps that the gray and controlled "Nate" Pusey 
is a new type of leader. It is one that has not yet been taped 
by novelists or become familiar even to Harvard. 

Nathan Marsh Pusey is the civilized man who is peculiarly 
the product of this country and this civilization. He is of a 
new sortas are the scientists and professors who have been 
thrown up to the top levels of government as a result of the 
development of the atomic bomb, space vehicles, and the 
general burgeoning of technology. He is that combination 
of scholar, thinker, and administrator who works within a 
framework of historical perspective and with a belief in the 
inherent force of reason in making a pattern of human events. 
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Pusey's faith is much broader than a simple reliance on 
science. His field was the classics, his world was education. 
Indeed, in talking with him you feel that most basically of all 
he is working with the age-old dream of the teacher. He 
believes in that elusive magic of enlightenment that somehow 
opens young minds, makes them work and flourish. This is 
the key to fulfillment for an individual and perhaps to the 
flowering of all peoples. 

In the end, of course, there is no simple summing up. The 
president of Harvard cannot be tagged in a few words. And 
that day has long since gone when anyone could blueprint 
Harvard or define its purposes simply. Pusey is the one per- 
son who penetrates to every part of it. He channels the flow 
of money; he makes the key decisions on people; he passes 
on education policy, and he informs the governing boards. 
Above all, he provides the balance among complex purposes 
and forces working on the university, holding it together, 
keeping it moving ahead on many fronts. 

It may be that, in time, Nathan Marsh Pusey will become 
something of a legend. Harvard does have a way of making 
legends of its giants. It may also be that the day of legends 
and of giants is gone. But certainly as of today, Pusey is not 
thinking of that. Rather, whenever his mind turns from the 
presidency of Harvard, he thinks of Mt. Desert Island. "I go 
there and get out my crowbar." 
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HARVARD AND MEGALOPOLIS 



"SO great are the consequences of the general evolution 
heralded by the present rise and complexity o Megalopolis 
that an analysis o this region's problems often gives one the 
feeling of looking at the dawn of a new stage in human 
civilization. . . . Indeed, the area may be considered the cradle 
of a new order in the organization of inhabited space." 

These words are from the introduction to Megalopolis^ 
a study of the northeastern seaboard of the United States by 
Jean Gottman, a French geographer whose insights into 
American society may have as lasting an impression as did 
those of another Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, 

Gottman, in looking at the great clustering of central cities, 
suburbs, and related rural areas that stretches from north of 
Boston to south of Washington, found much ground for opti- 
mism. "Crowded within its limits is, on the average, the rich- 
est, best educated, best housed, and best serviced group of 
similar size ... in the world. 

230 
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"No other section of the United States has such a large 
concentration of population, with such high average density, 
spread over such a large area. And no other section has a 
comparable role within the nation or a comparable impor- 
tance in the world. Here has been developed a kind of 
supremacy, in politics, in economics, and possibly even in 
cultural activities, seldom before attained by an area of this 
size." 

Gottrnan goes on to one of his major conclusions: 

"Megalopolis stands indeed at the threshold of a new way 
of life, and upon solution of its problems will rest civiliza- 
tion's ability to survive." 

Gottman's study of the area, published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, is perhaps the most intensive and, at the same 
time, most imaginative ever done of an area. 

At one point he stresses the early development of univer- 
sities as one of the keys in the growth of Megalopolis three 
hundred years ago a mere outpost of European colonization 
and now foremost in the world. He points out that no one 
can overlook the influence of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
among the older universities, John Hopkins and M.I.T. 
among the younger. 

What that influence was we can never measure precisely. 
In the early days it was, of course, largely the work of alumni 
with classical educations, the men who shaped the Republic, 
opened up the China trade, planned the railroads. De Tocque- 
ville in the iSgo's commented on the education: "The study 
of Greek and Latin literature is peculiarly useful in demo- 
cratic communities." 

Today the universities' role is much more direct, although 
just as immeasurable. Megalopolis functions only because of 
the services of millions of highly trained people, intensely 
specialized, with a great diversity of skills and competence, 
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with the vision to make decisions in a fast-changing world. 
They function in schoolhouse and skyscraper. Their training, 
basically, is shaped by the educational institutions. One rather 
spectacular example: the dozens of research and electronic 
companies that have grown up along Route 128 outside of 
Boston. While not directly tied to the universities, they are 
nevertheless closely linked to Harvard and M.I.T. With the 
growth of research and Gottman points out that Megalopolis 
is plentifully supplied with laboratories of all kinds the 
universities have a direct impact on many, many areas of life. 

What of the future? 

Megalopolis is almost amorphous an urban and suburban 
frontier. And it is constantly changing. Gottman makes few 
predictions. 

Harvard, too, is a process of change. But it is relatively 
small, the ideas by which it lives are visible and academicians 
occasionally are so bold as to forecast. 

Some forces working on Harvard are so strong that they are 
obviously going to continue to shape it in years to come. The 
United States is going through a rapid evolution in its schools, 
one that had been developing for years but got fresh impetus 
when the Russians sent Sputnik soaring around the world. 
The teaching machine and programed instruction (developed 
by B. F. Skinner of Harvard), new knowledge of perception 
and learning, perhaps even television teaching, will continue 
to raise the level of secondary school graduates. This may 
reshape Harvard's General Education program, may put 
more and more incoming students directly into sophomore 
work, may, in the end mean that the high schools will take 
over much of the work now done in the freshman year. 

With women on the march, and with more and more women 
working in a labor force that demands higher and highei 
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education, Radcliffe almost inevitably will become integrated 
in theory and in fact. 

With the drive o students, and the explosion of knowl- 
edge, Harvard as a university will almost certainly become 
more oriented toward higher education, more specialization. 

And with the world rapidly becoming smaller, Nigeria now 
a neighbor of Nantucket, and the United States headed for 
some form of community with the European nations, Harvard 
will become more international. A Center for Latin- American 
Affairs, another for Africa . . . more exchange students . . . 
more training of Peace Corps people or their successors. 

In all these things Americans are a society on the march. 
The drives are so strong that, for the educational institutions 
that take the impact, the problem may be to keep the march 
from becoming a rout. 

As to what all this will mean for the universities, some of 
the most perceptive thinking has been done by McGeorge 
Bundy, dean of Harvard's Faculty of Arts and Sciences until 
called to Washington by President Kennedy. 

In a paper prepared for the Second Corning Conference 
at Corning, New York, in May, 1961, Bundy pointed to four 
areas in which he expected to see major changes by 1975. 
At least four of "the distinctions which were central to the 
structure of the American college in 1960" would cease to 
have any real importance by 1975, as Bundy saw it 

The first and in many ways greatest change will be "to rub 
out most of the distinctions separating the student, the 
teacher, and the research scholar which have bedeviled our 
thinking about higher education in the first hundred years 
of the American university/' Bundy went on: "by 1960 these 
opposed categories and perhaps particularly the categories 
of 'teaching' and 'research' had begun to make a fractionated 
shambles of the American university. In spite of all that older 
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and wiser men could say and do, fashion seemed to favor 
research as against what was called teaching/' Looking ahead, 
putting himself in the position of one speaking in 1975, 
Bundy said, "The man whose heart really does belong almost 
wholly to research no longer feels a moral pressure to give a 
reluctant fraction of his time to forms of teaching which he 
does badly. In the university community ... all kinds of work 
are equally honored; all are understood to be a part of the 
whole, and all are interconnected in so many ways that efforts 
to protect a misconstrued 'balance* are no longer necessary/' 

In the same way, in universities where it is understood 
that learning as a whole is what counts and that there can be 
no sharp line between the learning of a freshman and the 
learning of a scholar isolated in a laboratory, Bundy sees the 
distinction between undergraduates, graduate students, and 
faculty fading away. Instead, all will be members of a learn- 
ing community. 

Second, Bundy sees the department Chemistry, Economics, 
Psychology, and so onfading from the decisive unit of organ- 
ization in 1960 to one of comparative insignificance in 1975. 
The departments are powers today: they control budgets, 
promotions, new appointments, and, perhaps most significant 
of all, the granting of degrees. But Bundy believes that the 
true courses of learning, the results of scientific investigation 
and scholarship, will simply smash the old distinctions. When 
historians have to be psychologists, when chemists have to be 
physicists, when scientists generally search out the unity of 
the cosmos, how can departments based on old and sterile 
classifications of knowledge survive? They will go on, as 
Bundy sees it, because they are useful instruments of admin- 
istrative tidiness, but they will no longer have power to strike 
terror into students or assistant professors. 

Third, Bundy sees the old distinction between administra- 
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tors and professors disappearing. Admission staffs will take 
on assignments as professors; professors will find that they 
enjoy doing administrative chores, for "administration too 
is part of learning, unless it be badly done or unnecessary." 

"The greatest change of all," though, will be the gradual 
weakening of "the line between membership and nonmem- 
bership in the university community itself/' Today a man 
is a teacher, a student or nothing. This is perhaps the "most 
wasteful of all the patterns of action of our universities, and 
the one which most obviously did violence ... to the notion 
of learning as a proper, continuing, and central activity of 
man. Why should his graduation . . . cut off a promising chem- 
ist from any connection with our laboratory? Why should a 
man's graduation from law school and entry upon his profes- 
sion make him no longer a member of a law school?" 

In short, as Bundy sees it, a university should be "not 
merely a place of full-time effort by young students and old 
professors it is also a home, for hours, or days, or weeks at 
a time, of all highly civilized men." 

Bundy, who knows the realities of budgets in a university 
that is rich by the standards of others, suspects that it will be 
the public institutions who first reach this state of freedom. 
They will get the money to support it from government 
appropriations. 

This may seem like a noble dream. But men live by such 
dreams, and this is an old one. The Greeks who invented the 
word "megalopolis" as the name of a great city they were 
to build, the Founding Fathers of the United States, and 
civilized men generally have shared this dream. They have all 
sought a state which provides the greatest freedom for men 
and provides the greatest scope for their talents. 

It may be that one university will reach the point Bundy 
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suggests by 1975. It may come earlier or it may come later. 
And it is likely that not one but perhaps a dozen of the great 
American universities will provide similar degrees of oppor- 
tunity and of freedom. 

The forces working toward Bundy's ideal are clear in the 
research centers growing at the universities, the growing trend 
toward independent learning, the growing movement to find 
ways of making meaningful the old statement that education 
should be a lifelong process. Night school, adult education, 
refresher course these are firmly established now as a major 
part of American life. 

With the universities pioneering and the forces of history 
seeming to work in the same direction, many other institu- 
tions may go along. Megalopolis and the country as a whole 
may make it easier for men to move from company to com- 
pany, from community to community, from industry to gov- 
ernment, to take sabbaticals, to go back to school to study 
their own specialties. 

This would, indeed, be a new dimension of the long reach 
of a university. 

But it is likely to come. 

And Harvard, if the force of its own history means any- 
thing, will be one of the leaders in the movement toward 
broader liberty. 
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enormous flexibility and great power 
to innovate. 

But mostly Harvard is people, 
faculty and students, and here the 
author gives a vivid picture of a 
highly competitive environment, 
linked by tradition to an impressive 
past, and very much aware of an 
exciting future. 

The author: Peter French grew up 
in the vicinity of Boston and was 
educated as a journalist at Boston 
University. He joined the McGraw- 
Hill organization in 1946 and is now 
Managing News Editor of Business 
Week. In March, 1961, his cover 
article for that magazine, "What It 
' ! Makes Harvard Important 
Now," attracted wide attention and 
became the springboard for this book. 
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